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General Grant. 


ITH the dedication of the tomb in which what 
was mortal of General Grant will rest, and of 
the monument which surmounts that sarcopha- 
gus, the last of the visible and appropriate cer 

emonies which so often celebrated his career and’ services 
will have been performed. They began with Fort Donel- 
son and the message written under its guns, which stirred 
every heart in sympathy with the cause to which the 
young commander then gave new hope. They were contin 
ued after Vicksburg, Chattanooga, and Appomattox. They 
were renewed in the campaigns of politics. The almost 
greater triumph, won in peace and for peace—the arbitra- 
tion treaty—compelled cordial demonstrations of approval 
and honor. The world in successive action joined in these 
tributes, and the rulers of the nations of the earth shared in 
bestowal of these honors, making one continuous cycle of 
acknowledgment from Great Britain to the Golden Gate. 

And then, after a little while, the nation gave even more 
impressive illustration of its sentiment, listening with sym- 
pathy and keen distress to the saddening words that came 
from the chamber of suffering. Upon the Pacific slope, or 
in the South, or at the borders of the Canadian provinces, 
there was the same tender sympathy—a visible expression 
of the sorrow that has its springs in the heart. 

Twelve years ago, with solemn pageant, in which those 
who had been honorable foes in the war-days shared with 
those who served with the commander, the body of Gen- 
eral Grant was taken to the place selected for its tem- 
porary resting-place. Since that time, in fair season or 
inclement, there have been informal tributes, and vast mul- 
titudes have stood in reverent remembrance before that 
earlier tomb which first received the hallowed dust. And 
upon the Memorial Day other great companies, in uniform, 
have assembled there with proper ceremonial to celebrate 
the achievements of the modest soldier who received the 
surrender of the most courtly and honorable of foes. 

The brilliant and impressive ceremonies of the dedica- 
tion, the march of an army greater than that which Grant 
commanded at Donelson or Pittsburg Landing, the gather- 
ing of a multitude to witness these last formalities and to 
hear the last formal acknowledgments of what Grant did 
and what the nation’s debt to him must always be—these 
will terminate that long list of ceremonials that began more 





than thirty years ago. 

And yet it is but the beginning of the greater acknowl- 
edgment and the more enduring tribute which are the tests 
of immortality. The future generations will carry a con- 
stant memorial to Grant in their hearts. They will per- 
ceive more clearly than we who were of Grant’s day, and 


especially those of us who remember how at first faintly’ 


we heard of Grant in the West, and then with greater 
and greater acclaim, until at Appomattox it was the sol- 
dier’s name pre-eminent—those of the future generations 
will know better than any of us can understand it that 
something greater than any victory upon the field or in 
statecraft was the service which has made the American 
people the debtors for all time to the hero whose visible 
memorial is on the banks of the Hudson. It was that high- 
er triumph which took the sting and resentment out of-de- 
feat without belittling the splendor of the victory. It was 
the greater conquest than that of arms, the conquest which 
for the first time in all history made it possible for those 
who were overcome to share some of the fruits of victory, 
and which knit together again with a word those who had 
been in deadly opposition. And it was the spirit of recon- 
ciliation, the passionate wish for peace that is not the peace 
of subjugation, the earnest prayer breathed in that brief 
utterance, 
to secure it between his own people, an@ between his coun- 
try and other nations that were standing on the danger-line 
beyond which was war—these were the abiding influences, 
working steadily to their perfect end, which are the greater 
claims of General Grant for that immortality which is his. 

Under his command the Union armies were victorious, 
and there was enduring fame in that, but it is only a sol- 
dier’s fame. Under his inspiration, wholly approved, com- 
pletely indorsed by Lincoln, he not only gained the enemy’s 
surrender, but also won their hearts, so that history will 
record the sublime spectacle of a nation of mourners for 
his death, participator in the last visible ceremony in his 
honor, of whose people millions were there and the chil 
dren of those whom he compelled to lay down their arms. 
He saved the Union as a political body, and he made it pos- 
sible speedily to restore that greater union which a com- 
munity of sentiment, devotion, and purpose secures. 

That is a greater, a more enduring memorial than any 
that can be erected by the work of men’s hands, for it 
abides in the heart of the people. 


‘* Let us have peace,” the resolute determination 
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The Mississippi Floods. 


kn HE sudden rise in the Mississippi River 
tributaries has resulted in appalling disaster to a 
section of country greater in area than several of 
‘ The loss to life has been 


and its 


i the European empires. 
great and the damage _ to 
Looking at this calamity in a superficial way we are apt to 
attribute it to a dispensation of Providence on one hand, 


property immense. 


and the ineptitude of the government authorities on the 
other. It is true that Providence ordains what happens, 
and it is also true that the army engineers have spent mill 
ions of public money in ineffectual efforts to confine the 
great river within a definite channel. But the cause of 
these ever-recurring floods must be looked for elsewhere. 
We and the two generations that preceded us are directly 
The 
wanton destruction of the forests of the country was an 


responsible for the conditions which baffle us to-day. 


invitation to the disaster of this spring. 

When the country was young the forests seemed inex- 
haustible and they were destroyed with a quite reckless 
Indeed it was not difficult to 
find men forty years ago who looked upon the forests as the 
The forests in many parts of the 
Later they have been 
This work 


disregard of consequences. 


enemies of civilization. 
land were attacked in this spirit. 
destroyed almost as recklessly by lumbermen. 
has been pursued with so much mistaken energy that to-day 
we have much less than a safe area of forest in the country; 
if pursued in the same spirit and at the same rate for two 
more generations we will have no forests at all, and many 
sections of the country, once rich in crops, will become arid 
wastes. 

At this time we suffer from a lack of water in one season 
to be followed by floods in the next. Both of these condi- 
tions we have brought upon ourselves. It is too late to 
undo all the damage, but it is our plain duty to our poster- 
ity to stop this reckless devastation at once. The last two 
Federal administrations proclaimed that great areas of pub- 
lic land should be kept as forest preserves. This was timely 
even though it was late. Against the last proclamation of 
reservation there have been strong protests on the part of 
men interested in the lumber business. We feel sure that 
President McKinley will not listen favorably to these peti- 
tioners, nor undo one of the best public acts of his prede- 
cessor. 

The poor people in the valley of the Mississippi are suf- 
fering now because of the scarcity of the forests in the 
water-shed of that mighty river. Further to destroy what 
remains would be an unforgivable sin ; those who preceded 
us in this work of destruction knew not what they did, but 
we would continue in evil ways with our eyes wide open 
and with full understanding of the disastrous consequences. 


Libraries and Literature. 


NCULTIVATED persons, as a rule, have a vague 

idea that every book which is not immoral in its 

tendency is literature. On the other hand, the de- 

generates, who prate unduly about art without 
knowing really what art is, cherish the notion that every 
book which is either questionable in its moral tendency or 
downright nasty in its details is very high literature. We 
need not say that both of these classes are equally wrong 
in their generalization. Goody-goodiness is not necessarily 
literature, nor yet is nastiness. Indeed, it is about as hard 
for the author of one kind as for the author of the other to 
work in such artistic fashion as to achieve real literary suc- 
cess. 

Libraries, we believe, are primarily literary repositories, 
and books which are far below a fair literary standard 
should have no place in any of them. Hitherto a book that 
was inoffensive in its moral influence, once placed upon a 
library shelf, has been suffered to remain there without 
challenge or protest, even though the style, or lack of style, 
had long passed out of fashion. But we are upon newer 
times, and we learn that the authorities of public libraries 
believe that a part of their duty is to act as censors on the 
books that are circulated by their institutions. In the ex 
ercise of this new duty the authorities of a Pennsylvania 
library—it was in Alleghany City, we believe—have con 
cluded that the novels of Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Southworth, 
and the Rev. E. P. Roe should no longer be kept on their 
shelves. 

This decision will strike many uncritical readers as very 
arbitrary and very unnecessary. Two generations have 
been brought up on these mushy tales, and have liked 
them. But still the authorities of the library 
right. These tales corrupt the taste of readers and spoil 
their capacity to enjoy what is really fine. This is enough 
to condemn them, but there is another count to the indict 
ment. The time consumed in reading these novels is ab- 
solutely thrown away, and presumably taken from the hours 
which might be given to books which belong to the realms 
of real literature. We salute the discriminating authori- 
ties of the Pennsylvania library and commend their ex- 
ample to the librarians in other parts of the country. 

Since the death of Mr. Adams (Oliver Optic) we learn 
with surprise that his stories were cast out of the Boston 
Public Library twelve years or so ago. This was not be- 
cause they were unliterary, but because they were thought 
to be too exciting for a wholesome mental food for the 
aspiring youth of that great and learning-loving town. We 
are sorry for this, We wish that the Boston librarian had 


are quite 
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had the candor of his Pennsylvania colleague, and had cast 
out the Oliver Optic stories because they were worthless 
and unliterary twaddle. 

Now, if some one would only start in and tell about the 
stuff that is given out each week to the children of the Sun- 
day-schools we should believe that attention had been called 
to a rich field for reform. Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Southworth, 
Mr. Roe, and Mr. Adams are great writers and shining lit- 
erary lights compared with those who have manufactured 
the books which our children bring home from Sunday- 
school and are permitted to read, in the mistaken, though 
confident, idea that most improving literature has been 
placed in their young hands. 


On the Grecian Frontier. 


HE armies of Greece and Turkey confront 
one another on the frontier, and skirmish 
ing between irregular bodies of Greeks 
and the Turkish outposts have been going 
on for some time. If a collision in force 

4 does not soon occur the authority of the 





Powers will be of more avail than it has 
been since the Cretans rose against their Turkish oppressors 
and called on Greece for the succor which the great Powers 
had promised but had not supplied. 

The war feeling in both Greece and Turkey is high. ‘The 
great national society in Greece, Ethnike Hetaria, is urging 
the king to action, and it is freely intimated that should he 
back down from his firm position it would be necessary for 
the throne at the same time; otherwise 
there would be a civil revolution. The Turkish army is 
also impatient and full of fight. Nothing can save a collis- 
ion save action on the part of the Powers, the chief inspira- 
tion of which will not be a consideration for the integrity 
of the Turkish empire. 

Up to this time everything that has been done by the 
great Powers has been in favor of Turkey and in opposi- 
tion to the oppressed Christians. But not much has been 
done, The Greek force is still in Crete ; the Cretan insur- 
gents hold the Turkish soldiery in check, despite the Euro- 
pean blockade and the reckless cannonade of the English, 
Austrian, Italian, Russian, French, and German men-of- 
war, and the Greek army has assembled in ever-increasing 


him to abdicate 


force, impatient for an excuse to attack the enemies of 
Christian freedom and modern liberty. 

If the conflict come, the blood that is shed will be upon 
the heads of those selfish, cowardly, and paltering rulers 
who have failed to take advantage of their responsibilities 
for fear of losing some miserable pawn on the European 
chess-board. Lovers of liberty and justice condemn them 
now; posterity will write their names in letters black with 


scorn. 


English Undefiled. 


HERE are encouraging signs in many direc- 

tions that the English-speaking countries are 

awake to the importance of preserving the 

purity and integrity of their language, which 

even the Frenchman, Chiniquy, declares to be 

the most simple, direct, forcible, and sonorous 
in the world. When we read that within two or three 
generations a single Indian tongue in the far West has been 
corrupted into thirty dialects, we realize profoundly the 
danger of trifling with our medium of thought. We may 
well unite our forces in this common cause, and maintain 
eternal vigilance along our borders of speech. 

In this line, why does no one call attention to the abuse 
of the word ‘‘ necessities’’? We hear constantly of ‘‘ the 
necessities of life.’ Now, we have in our nature certain 
necessities. These demand necessaries for their satisfac- 
tion. It is only by a misfit and unsound trope that we 
can speak of food, shelter, and clothing as ‘‘ the necessities 
of life.” They are the necessaries which should be pro- 
vided to relieve our necessities, yet the error has been per- 
sisted in until even the dictionaries now abet it. 

In two reputable periodicals, within a few days of this 
writing, the shocking construction, ‘‘ We do not know but 
what it is so,” has occurred in the editorial columns. The 
West and the South cling pertinaciously to ‘‘ We do like 
you do”; and a great advertiser announces in glaring type 
that he will provide a certain delicacy ‘‘ like mother used to 
make,” ‘‘ Every” and “any” mate with plural pronouns 
in many otherwise excellent publications. Thus the presi- 
dent of = prominent club announced recently: ‘‘ If any one 
would tike their name presented,” etc. 

Perhaps the crucial test of a thorough knowledge of 
English may be found in the use of the verb “lie,” with 
its various participles. In a modern story occurs the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ The angel lain it in her arms.” Perhaps a major- 
ity of decently-educated people talk of ‘‘ laying down to 
rest,” or remark that they “laid down.” As for ‘‘ will” 
and ‘* shall,” only the finest literary sense seems to be ade- 
quate to their proper use. ‘‘ Gotten” is in disrepute in 
good quarters, and yet some of our leading writers persist 
in using it. Mr. Howells begs us not to say ‘‘ 1 don’t know 
as,” and let us hope that all will heed his request. But Mr. 
Howells has been known to use ‘‘ loan” as a verb, and he 
gives his unblushing sanction to ‘‘lunch” asa noun, It is 
gratifying to know that he, the ‘‘ dean of literature” in this 
country, makes a plea now and then for the purity of our 
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We fear that his natural inclination is towards 
a dangerous liberality. 


language. 


The only salvation for us all is in constant reference to a 
good dictionary, and even then, in the nicer points, there is 
confusion rather than enlightenment. To use a dictionary is 
more or less troublesome, but so is any sort of thing which 
is worth having. The candid friend, if he be also an aspir- 
ally of the dic- 
must be 


ant towards perfect speech, is no mean 
tionary in the perpetual warfare which 
against slovenly pronunciation and idioms. 


waged 
If his candor 
does not extend far enough to allow of the volunteering of 
his advice and correction, let us pray for grace to ask for 
We all have our little pet mistakes, which grieve 
Usually, 
with the weak intention of sparing our feelings, they do us 
the unkindness to allow us to continue in our sins against 


them. 
the souls of our strictly philological intimates. 


language. We should give them no excuse for this, but 
should insist from time to time upon a sort of philolog- 
ical with them—which in their souls they 


are generally longing to bestow. 


‘ shrove-day 





= OUR great-grandmothers would have thought, in all proba- 
bility, that for a girl to play the fiddle was almost as bad as for 
her to smoke a 
pipe. But these 
are not our great- 
grandmothers’ 
days, and let us 
give thanks. Now- 
adays art is the 
best, if rot the 
greatest, thing 
in the world. In 
i potentiality it is 
j next to dollars. 
> 
? 





And so our girls 
may fiddle if they 
but have the gift 


\ for it, and they 
will win the praise 

MISS CURRY DUKE. ; 
of all men and 


women, too. But of American women who have cultivated the 
violin to the realms of virtuosity there is, we believe, but one. 
She comes of fighting, rather than fiddling, stock, for her 
father, General Basil Duke, of Kentucky, was a distinguished 
Confederate cavalryman during the Civil War, while her 
uncle, General John Morgan, kept the people of three or four 
Union States guessing for several years as to exactly when they 
were to have a hostile visit from him and his raiders. Miss 
Curry Duke, however, is all artist — musician to her dainty 
finger-tips and the end of her resined bow. She is well known 
on the concert-stage, and for one season was a soloist for Sousa, 
She was a pupil of Joachith, of Berlin, and does her master 
proud. She is also—but she owes that not to art, but to purely 
natural gift—a rarely beautiful young woman. 

The expedition of Richard Harding Davis and Frederic 
Remington into Cuba has resulted in a very stirring little book, 
“Cuba in War Time,” just published by R. H. Russell. We 
are so well acquainted with the interesting and picturesque 
qualities of Mr. Davis’s descriptive writing that this book is no 
surprise to us so far as picturesque description is concerned; but 
we are most agreeably surprised that Mr. Davis should have 
developed, without warning, a capacity to treat large questions 
of state in a large and most convincing way. Few will read 
this book without being persuaded that the interest of humanity 
demands that the United States should in one way or another 
put an end to the disastrous revolution now devastating the 
most fertile island in the world. Mr. Remington’s pictures are 
full of this gifted 
draughtsman that none of them needed his signature for the 
purpose of identification. This book, by the way, is the product 
of three young men of the best modern type, as the publisher, 
Mr. Russell, belongs to the same class, socially and intellectually, 
as the author and the artist. The book is a credit to the three, 
and should be read by all who wish to know the truth as to the 
situation in Cuba, and by those also who enjoy a well-written 
illustrated book, beautifully printed and 


life and spirit, and so characteristic of 


and appropriately 
most tastefully arranged. 

=Mr. Carter H. Harrison, who was elected mayor of Chicago 
the other day, was chosen, no doubt, on the idea that he was a 
‘*chip of the old block.” 
His father was elected to 
the office 
times, and was serving as 
chief magistrate of the 
city when he shot 
down by a mad assassin. 
Young Mr. Harrison may 
have many of the more 


same many 


was 


solid characteristics of 
his father, but he 
little of the whole-souled 
and at the same time 
breezy manner which 
was one of the father’s 
titles to popularity. That 
manner was never culti 
vated Ken 
tucky, and even the pres 
Blue 
Grass men have it only in 
a modified form. Mr. Har- 
He uas traveled farther than most 


has 


outside of 


ent generation of 





HARRISON, 


MR. CARTER H. 


rison is about thirty-five. 
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traveled men, having gone into the far East—indeed, around 
the world. He was associated with his father in the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Times and conducted that paper after his 
father’s death up to the time it was united with the Herald. 
What municipal policy he will adopt is not yet known, but it is 
surmised that he will be liberal rather than Puritanical in his 
construction of the laws, and that if he does not permit the 
nameless and other forbidden places to be run ‘‘ wide open” he 
will at least not insist that they be closed entirely. Chicago 
appears to be heartily tired of the hypocrisy which, in that town 
at least, went hand in hand with civic reform. 

=Colonel Gustav Tafel. the newly-elected mayor of Cincin- 
nati, isa prominent lawyer and 
has had an extensive practice 
for several years. He is a 
Democrct, staked his 
chances by pressure of his 


and 


friends against great odds, as 
that city is largely Republican. 
Mr. Tafel is very popular, and 
especially with the German 
element, having been born in 
Germany ; but he came to the 
United States with his parents 
when a child. He has great 
will power, as is indicated by 
his picture, and is strong in his 
convictions, but it is not likely 
that any radical changes will 
be made with the advent of 
the new administration. The 
Queen City looks upon him with much pride and believes he will 
make an ideal mayor. 

= The men who took any part in the work which Thackeray 
gave to the world are few and far between nowadays. One of 
the few of such survivors, Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., has just 
given to the world a most charming little book, ‘‘ Thackeray’s 
Haunts and Homes,” which has been published by the Scribners. 
Mr. Crowe made illustrations for some of Thackeray’s books, 
and in planning them was brought into intimate company with 
this greatest of English novelists. He bears testimony in his 
book to the noble lovableness of Thackeray’s nature, and thus 
refutes the little two-penny wasps, such as Edmund Yates, for 
instance, who tried to make us believe that our noble Thackeray 
was quarrclsome and revengeful. Mr. Crowe’s book is beauti- 
fully illustrated with drawings by the author. Every lover of 
Thackeray should have this book, but alas! that is impossible, 
for the edition is limited. 

=In this age of progress every calling seems to be open to the 





COLONEL GUSTAV TAFEL, 


women who have the capacity to acquire a knowledge of its 
And into all of 
professions 


secrets. 
the 
have 


women 
with distin- 
guished success. But none 
of them has achieved a 
more marked success than 
Mrs. Agnes K. Mulligan, 
of New York, who is a 
real-estate agent of note 
and a land appraiser who 
speaks with the authority 
of an acknowledged ex- 
pert. And this distinc- 
tion Mrs. Mulligan 
achieved in a business re- 
quiring peculiar capacity, 
a knowledge of 


gone 


has 


human 
nature, great 
of action, and, above all, 
the tact which 
while seeming to follow. 
Mrs. Mulligan has an 
office in which fifteen 
clerks are kept busy in attending to the details of her business. 
She gives personal attention only to the larger affairs of her 


quickness 





controls 


MRS. AGNES K. MULLIGAN, 


clients. Among her clients are some of the largest corporations 
and land-owners in the metropolis, and she is frequently called 
upon to place a valuation upon property when the parties toa 
‘*deal” cannot agree. She is the only woman member of the 
New York Real Estate Exchange, and she was the first woman 
to be graduated from the University Law School. She studied 
law so as to be better qualified to deal in real estate, and she 
went into business to attend to her father’s affairs when he was 
stricken with illness. She was a Miss Murphy, but her people 
have been in this country for more than a century. 
tirely American, but not at all a new woman. Indeed, when 
she speaks of women’s rights she conveys the idea in rather hot 


She is en- 


words that she thinks women have now all the rights they need 
or know what to do with. She is thirty-two years old, and is 
proud to own that she is both a happy wife and a happy mother. 
Let us not cry one fact aloud, however—Mrs. Mulligan does not 
particularly care for women as clients. 

The most talked-of man in Indiana to-day is John K. 
Gowdy, recently appointed consul-general to Paris. Mr. Gowdy 
is one of the leading Repub- 
licans of Indiana, and his 
party friends at least think 
he deserves the high position 
which has been bestowed upon 
him. Mr. Gowdy was chair- 
man of the Indiana campaign 
committee. He was a McKin- 
ley man from the start, and 
fought bravely for his nomi- 
nation. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of other candidates, a 
solid McKinley delegation was 
taken toSt. Louis. All through 
the campaign he was every- 
where in evidence, and everything went along smoothly under 
his management. He seemed to be the ‘* boss” of the State or 
ganization, and the appellation ‘‘Oom Jack 
Mr. Gowdy is a farmer, and a plain, practical man. 





MR. JOHN K, GOWDY 


” was given him. 
He was 
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born in Rush County, Indiana, in 1834. His life has not been an 
eventful one. When quite young he enlisted in the Fifth Indiana 
Cavalry as a private, serving more than three years. He has 
dabbled in politics all his life, and for several years operated a 
newspaper in Rushville. He has no knowledge of the French 
language, and his enemies—for he has enemies—say that his 
English limps a trifle. But he will not need English in Paris. 
He will be accompanied by Mrs. Gowdy and his daughter, Miss 
Fanny. 

=The President has acted upon the suggestion made in his 
inaugural address, and has appointed a monetary commission 
to gather informa- 
tion about an inter- 
national standard 
of coinage and to 
discuss this great 
matter with the of- 
ficials and the au- 
thorities in other 
countries. This 
commission consists 
of ex-Vice- Presi- 
dent Stevenson, 
Senator W olcott, 
and General Charles 
J. Paine, of Boston. 
With Mr. Steven- 
son and Mr. Wol- 
cott the public is 
well acquainted, but 
General Paine has a 
large fame only as 
a yachtsman. But 
he is a man of fine 
mind without ham- 
pering prejudices. 
In regard to international bimetallism he agreed thoroughly 
with the late Francis A. Walker. In politics he is said to lean 
towards the Democracy, but last year he voted for McKinley. 
He is largely interested in Western railroads, notably the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy. Although a lawyer, his time is 
wholly taken up by his large financial interests, and he is sel- 
dom seen in the courts. He is sixty-four, but does not look it. 
He won his title in the Civil War. He left Massachusetts as a 
“aptain, and he brought home with him as a tribute to his 
bravery at Fort Fisher a brevet major-generalship. As a 
yachtsman he has won great fame. Three times he defended 
the America’s Cup, with the Puritan, the Mayflower, and then 
the Volunteer. In 1895 he had the Jubilee in the field as a de- 
fender, but she was not the lucky boat selected to sail against 
the Valkyrie. 

Strangers on meeting Mrs. McKinley are frequently sur- 
prised to discover that she is by no means the fragile and deli- 
cate woman she has been represented to be. She is, in fact, 
capable at times of sustained nervous and muscular endurance. 
She is undeniably a pretty woman, and the only thing that 
detracts from the charm of her refined face, with its delicate, 
clean-cut features, is her hair, which, while being short, is 
devoid of curl. Mrs. McKinley impresses one as being rather 
tall for a woman, and she is very graceful. She is fond of 
books and is intellectual. Her clothes have surprised Washing- 
ton. There was some uncertainty as to what kind of toilettes 
might come from Chicago, where most of her inauguration 
gowns were fashioned, but the Chicago dressmakers have more 
than satisfied the scrutiny of Washington’s critics. 

Among the younger writers of American fiction Miss 
Molly Elliot Seawell has made for herself a distinctive and dis- 

tinguished place. 
She has done thisin 
a field in which wo- 
men hitherto have 
not shone with par- 
ticular brilliance. 
It is true that wo 
men 
structed the 
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have con- 

his- 
torical romance be- 
fore Miss Seawell 
essayed it, but none 
of them, we believe, 
have 
stories of the sea, 
stories in which 
ship fought with 
ship and man bat- 
tled with man. 
What is best, per- 
haps, from our 
standpoint, about 
Miss Seawell’s 
mantic tales is that 
they are taken from 
our 


succeeded in 


ro- 
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the annals of 
own navy, and that they are filled from beginning to end with 
the records of the bravery which made our flag respected on 
every sea. Noone can read her naval stories without having 
his patriotism awakened and his respect for our heroes of the 
past kindled into fresh life. In this regard Miss Seawell has 
done excellent service, for she has always had the advantage of 
a very large audience. When Miss Seawell was a very young 
girl she went into journalism, and she did most surprising work, 


considering her age, her sex, and her experience. She never 
wrote fashion notes or gathered gossip, but discussed in the best 
journals of the country the great questions of the day. And 


she did this with an understanding most unusualin a woman, 
and with piquant wit impossible ina man. She has given jour- 
nalism up of late, however, and devotes her whole time to pure- 
ly literary work. She lives in a trim little house in Washington, 
and bestows upon her friends so large a hospitality that the nar- 
rowness of her small rooms is forgotten and her guests are made 
to feel, though with no effort on her part, that they are in an 
old-time mansion, transplanted from the other side of the Po- 
tomac for their especial pleasure, 
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4 REGIMENT OF TURKISH CAVALRY WITH THE COMMANDING GENERAL AND STAFF, 



































THE GRECIAN-TURKISH WAR—TURKISH TROOPS ON THE FRONTIER OF THESSALY. 


Fighting has ensued ever since with 


The sultan, on the 17th of April, ordered the commander of his army in Macedonia, Edhem Pasha, to attack the Greek army in Thessaly. 
At the beginning 


varying success. The Turks can put in the field upwards of seven hundred thousand men, while the full strength of the Greeks is one hundred and fifty thousand. 
of hostilities the Greeks had sixty thousand in the field and the Turks one hundred thousand. If Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia and Montenegro, with the Greeks of Macedonia, should rise 
against the Turks the contending forces would be about equal. Such an uprising would surely lead to a general European war. At sea the Greeks are quite as strong as the Turks, if 
not actually stronger. April 17th the Turkish batteries at Preveza, on the Gulf of Arta, sunk a Greek transport. The fort was at once attacked by the Greek war-ship Aktion and the 
batteries silenced. The sultan has ordered all Greek subjects to leave Turkey within fifteen days. In the Greek Chambers, Premier Delyannis announced : ‘‘ Turkey declares war on us, 


and we accept it.” This announcement was received with prolonged applause. 
Copyright. 1897, by Leslie’s Weekly 
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MISS PARKE’S: LOAN. 


OWARD AMORY 
was in a torturing 
frame of mind as he 
feverishly stalked up 
Madison Avenue that 
October evening at 
quarter-past one. The 
cool air which refresh- 
ed his throbbing tem- 
ples also awakened the 
goading conviction of 
what a tremendous 
ass he had been. Three 
hundred and sixty 
dollars dropped at 
that “little poker 
game,” because he had 
stayed in with the fool 
notion that his luck 
must change. Pretty 
high rolling, on his 
modest income, gam- 
bling to the tune of a 
hundred dollars an 
hour ! 

But that was not 
the worst of it. He 
had paid sixty dollars 
down and given his 
cheque to the Chicago 
man for three hun- 
dred. And he now 
remembered that he 
had only twenty dol- 
lars balance at the 
bank! He had heard 
somebody say that the 
Chicago man was to 
leave town the next 
afternoon. He didn’t 
know his address, so 
hecould make no ar- 
rangement with him. 
To give a cheque that 
would not be honored, 
in order to pay ‘a 
debt of honor,” was a 
fine way of living up 
to the ideal of a gen- 
tleman. How could 

he have been such a colossal idiot? What with being heated 

with the drinks and the excitement of the play, he had lost sight 
of these things. They were in view now, and loomed so big that 

he could see nothing else. . 

Amory had only recently transferred his residence from Bos- 
ton to New York. He did not know any one there well enough 
to borrow the money of them, and he must have it at the bank 
in the morning, or else—the deluge! What could he do? If he 
only pulled outef this hole he promised himself not to fall into 
another such kindergarden pit. 

While his brain was getting sore from the reiterated question 
and his benumbed inability to find any answer to it, he saw the 
door of a house, several doors ahead of him, open. A young 
woman, wrapped in a white silk cloak, and with a white lace 
scarf wound round her head, came out, and after a quick, 
laughing ‘‘Good- night,” gathered her pink skirt up, tripped 
down the steps, and walked hurriedly up the street. 

It struck Amory as strange that she should be without an es- 
cort at that time of night. He concluded that she probably lived 
only a few doors away. This supposition was correct, for she 
ran up the steps of a house only two or three away from the cor 
ner of the next block. Moreover, as she disappeared within the 
storm-door, Amory heard the door of the house below close 
Some one had evidently stood watching her until she got home. 

She had walked rapidly, and Amory was moving along with 
thoughtful slowness. When he got to the house she had entered 
he looked up carelessly. She had gone in, for he saw nothing of 
her through the plate-glass panels. But something white showed 
beneath the door. Thinking she had dropped her glove or hand- 
kerchief, and that it would be better to put it fully inside, where 
it could not attract the attention of some one not as honest as 
himself, he tip-toed up the steps. 

He opened the door and saw the young woman lying in a 
heap on the floor! She must have fallen in a faint. His first 
impulse was to ring the bell. He was on the point 
of doing so when his eye caught sight of the 
flashing splendor of a magnificent sunburst of ae 





diamonds on her corsage. He also noted on her ey" 


plump wrist a bracelet thickly set with rubies 

and diamonds. Suddenly an idea darted into his 

mind and held him breathless by the audacity of ieee 
its inspiration. If he had those he could save 

himself. Nottostealthem! Perish the thought. 

The devil would only have wasted his time by suggesting that 
to Howard Amory. He was too innately a gentleman to prefer 
theft to misery, or to spare himself a conventional public dis- 
honor by incurring a far greater secret one. But if he took 
them, pawned them, paid this infernal ‘‘ debt of honor,” and 
later, when he got his next remittance, redeemed and secretly 
restored them, what would it be, in fact, but an unconventional 
borrowing of the gems / 

It did not take long to think all this. But perhaps she had 
rung the bell before she fainted. He waited a moment, which 
seemed five. Noonecame. He wondered if the sunburst came 
off easily. One good way to find out was totry. He did, and 


. 
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the jewel was detached without difficulty. The bracelet was 
also taken from her wrist with little effort. 

Then a panic seized him. What a criminating position he 
was in, if any one were to see him! Some people would not be- 
lieve in that quixotic way of borrowing. But it would be more 
difficult to get them on again than taking them off had been. 
She might revive and scream, and there he would be, ruined ! 
He knew he would return them later. There was really no 
sophistry or self-deception in that. If he left them there, with- 
out fastening them upon her, some thief might steal them. The 
material side of his action could not be discriminated from lar- 
ceny, but he knew it was not that. These gems would be his 
salvation, and their brief absence from their owner could hardly 
cause her inconvenience. She couldn’t catch cold or lose flesh 
from not wearing a diamond sunburst for a few days. 

He slipped them into his pocket. It was enforcing his posi- 
tion by burning his bridges behind him. Then he gave a strong 
push on the annunciator-button, ran lightly down the steps, 
and, darting a glance up and down the street to see if any one 
was in sight, crossed hastily to the opposite side and stood in the 
dark shadow of a basement. He could not go away without af- 
fording what assistance he could to his unconscious benefactress. 

In a moment the light was turned up in the hall and the door 
opened. The servant gave a start, then lifted the young wo- 
man, bore her into the house, and closed the door. 

Amory sprang out from the basement and walked hurriedly 
towards his rooms. Prudence and the humiliating conscious- 
ness of how like he looked to a thief made him turn down the 
next corner. The servant might notice the loss of the jewels 
and come out to see if any one was in sight. There they were in 
his pocket, and if they were found there nobody would question 
that he wasa thief. The ‘‘ Back Bay” would tremble with the 
shock, and his friends would congratulate Boston on his having 
gone to New York to practice his new profession. However, 
there they were in his pocket, and he would have the difficulty 
of getting them back to their owner in any case. He might as 
well, now, reap the benefit of this peculiar accommodation 
Providence (?) had thrust on him, pawn them, pay his debt, and 
redeem and restore them as soon as his remittance arrived. 
Early the next morning he feverishly read the papers to see 
if there was any account of the unprecedented borrowing of the 
night before. Of course there was not. But it might be in the 
evening papers, and, at all events, they would let the police 
know, and it would not then be safe to take them to a pawn- 
broker. He hurried at once to a Bowery shop with the three 
golden balls emblazoned on its windows, and raised four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars on the two pieces. It was a small part 
even of what the pawnbroker was willing to advance, but 
Amory only wished to ‘‘ borrow” what he needed, and would 
not jeopardize a certainty of being able ‘‘ to get them out” when 
his money came. 

He rushed to the bank and deposited four hundred dollars 
The Chicago man, happily, had not presented the cheque. So 
that was allright. He drew a long breath of relief. But now 
that he had warded off this immediate danger, the ‘‘ loan” be- 
gan to weigh on his mind. ‘* His honor rooted in dishonor 
stood.” If he should lose the pawn-ticket! Or if some one 
should see it! Then he would have the loathsome feeling of be- 
ing a thief come up rudely before his mind. He wasn’t that. 
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He knew he wasn’t. It was a most peculiar ‘‘ loan,” he would 
admit, inasmuch as there was only one consenting party to the 
transfer. Amory reflected that even that one was not as con- 
senting as he might be. His logic was not all comforting, and 
he was miserably worried. What if he should dio? Then he 
would have to betray himself to somebody that the jewels might 
be returned. He had written down the number of the house, so 
that he could not possibly forget it 

The next afternoon he got a note from a wealthy cousin of 
his. He and she had always been the warmest friends. The 
note told him that Miss Weathersbee had just returned from 
Europe and was going to give a small dinner at the Waldorf the 
next evening. He must not fail her. 

Amory was glad of any distraction, and felt particularly 
pleased to meet his cousin. He was paying an “interest” on his 
‘*loan” which made the pawnbroker’s rate ridiculously petty. 
He sent an acceptance at once. 

Imagine his delight at the dinner to find opposite him Miss 
Parke, a charming, vivacious girl, and—the young woman who 
had so kindly ‘‘lent” him her jewels! She made such a pleas- 
ant impression on him that if he had suffered tortures before 
he underwent torment now. 

It gave him a grim feeling of satisfaction to see thatshe wore 
a large crescent of particularly fine diamonds. He had not, 
then, put her to any great inconvenience in the matter of pre- 
cious stones for her adornment. Probably she had two or three 
more sunbursts lying round at home. Perhaps a tiara or two. 

In the course of the dinner the same sort of fascination that 
leads a murderer to return to the scene of his crime made Amory 
comment on the exquisite quality of the stones in Miss Parke’s 
crescent. 

‘* Yes,” she said, lightly, ‘‘ it is rather handsome. The stones 
were so carefully selected. I am glad I did not have this on 
night before last, for I was robbed in the most ridiculous man- 
ner.” 

‘* Robbed !” cried Miss Weathersbee, while all the guests 
looked astonished and interested. At least Amory devoutly 
hoped that all did. He could not see his own face. 

Miss Parke narrated the event of the evening in question, 
naturally telling it from her standpoint, to Amory’s deep enjoy- 
ment. He wondered if his face could look as red as it felt hot. 
Talk of the ingenious tortures of the Inquisition ! 

‘*T suppose the thief ”—Amory winced as the girl uttered the 
word in her clear, carrying voice—‘ got frightened or he would 
have taken my watch and my rings,” she said, smiling. ‘*‘ Can 
you imagine anything so absurd as to faint in that way after 
I got inside the vestibule and before I rang the bell? When I 
disappeared inside the storm-door the Van Dorns, who watched 
me home, supposed everything was all right, and went in the 
house. If I had rung before I fainted, the thief ’—Amory 
drained his champagne-glass feverishly—‘‘ couldn’t have stolen 
the things before the servant would have come. There is one 
odd thing about this: the Van Dorns say there was nobody in 
sight except quite an elegant-looking man in evening clothes. 
It must have been some one who saw me go in, because other- 
wise who would have known I was up there inside the door in a 
faint ? So I am wondering whether it could have been he.” 

Miss Parke brought her bright, clear eyes to bear on Amory 
as if to consult him on the point. 



























‘(HE OPENED THE DOOR AND SAW THE YOUNG WOMAN LYING IN A HEAP ON THE FLOOR |!” 
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‘*In Boston we don’t burgle in evening clothes, as a rule,” he 
observed, with a somewhat forced smile. ‘‘ But we are provin- 
cial. Of course there is no intrinsic repugnance in a thief’s 
being in a gentleman’s clothes. The reverse I should suppose 
impossible.” 

** Well, the thief *"—Amory winced inwardly and wondered 
how such a pretty girl should seem to like to use that horrid 
word—* wasn’t altogether bad ; for, although he couldn’t stop 
to steal any more, he had the politeness to ring the bell so I 
Wasn't that nice in him ?” 
said Amory, thought- 


shouldn't lie there and catch cold. 

‘“*A gentleman could hardly do less,” 
lessly. 

“A gentleman? No. 
have been a gentleman.” 

‘How do you know that the man rang the bell ?” asked one 
of the guests, a lawyer in the district-attorney’s office. 

‘* Why, Thomas said he came as soon as he heard the bell, and 
I was there in a faint and with my brooch and bracelet stolen. 
Who else could it have been ?” 

** Why not Thomas ?” inquired the lawyer, quietly. 

** Oh, I never thought of such a thing,” cried Miss Parke. ‘I 
won't think it now. He has been with us for ten years, and is 
the most faithful soul in the world. Pray don’t anybody think 
it was Thomas.” 

‘“*We couldn’t think it was Thomas if we wanted to,” said 
Amory. ‘I would go on the stand and swear it wasn’t Thomas,” 
he said, with mock fervor, but a real desire to shield the poor 
servant from even a shadow of suspicion. 

‘““Thanks! I feel that you know it wasn’t that dear old 
soul,” replied Miss Parke, with a gay laugh. 

It was a charming dinner-party for Amory. He realized that 
his mind was slightly tottering when he discovered that he was 
helping himself to an olive with his fork. That lovely, jolly 
girl, who had so kindly loaned him her jewels, seemed to have 
turned the pawn-ticket (he had it in his waistcoat pocket, of 
course) into a hot plate of metal over his heart. He was afraid 
it would burn itself out and betray him to everybody, like the 
** Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin” of the old Babylonian’s feast. 
What an irony of fate, that this souvenir of his benefactress’s 
bounty should be such an awful wall between them. 

The next morning at half-past ten he called on his cousin at 
the Waldorf. He had tossed and turned and rolled on his bed 
all night like a porpoise. He could not stand it. It was unen- 
durable. Miss Weathersbee was just through her breakfast, 
and in a few moments entered the Moorish room, smiling 
brightly. 

“ Howard, I am glad to see you so prompt with your visite 
de digestion. Ishouldn’t have expected such punctiliousness in a 
man who helped himself to olives by spearing them with a fork,” 
she added, teasingly. 

** Amy,” he said, solemnly, ‘if I didn’t take my champagne 
with a spoon, or put walnuts on the floor and crack them with 
my heel, it proves my marvelous powers of self-control. How 
do you think a strait-jacket would go with my style of beauty ? 
My dearest girl, this is a visite d’indigestion. Iam ina deuce 
of a hole, suffering the torments of the what-you-may-call-’ems, 
I have an obligation to meet—a debt of honor—and I’ve got to 
raise five hundred dollars, or else practice pistol-shooting with 
myself for the target. Can you let me haveit? Ican pay you 
when I get my remittance, which will be within ten days. It 
will be a tremendous favor.” 

Miss Weathersbee’s brow went into little puckers and she 
pursed her lips. 

** Howard, you come at.a bad time,”she said, slowly. ‘I’ve 
spent a lot of money in Europe and was going to economize so 
as to make it up. But still you wouldn’t ask it if you didn’t 
need it, and I can let you have it. Wait a minute, till I put on 
my things, and we'll go up to the Fifth Avenue Bank and get it. 
That will be nicer than giving you a check.” 

“You are a darling !” cried Amory, gratefully. 


But I thought you said it couldn’t 


’ 


**T will give 
you a short note for it.” 

** Oh, that isn’t necessary,” she said, rising. ‘‘ It’s a debt of 
honor, and I know that is quite enough where you are con- 
cerned.” 

** Bless her !” thought Amory to himself. ‘‘I wonder if she 
and I are both mistaken, for I feel that way myself—or shall, as 
soon as I get Miss Parke’s jewels back to her.” 

That afternoon Miss Parke was called by the servant to see 
a messenger-boy who had a package which he had been told to 
deliver into her own hands, and she was to give him a receipt 
for it. Somewhat surprised, she did so. She imagined it was 
a present. It was far more of a surprise than one, for it con- 
tained her jewels and a Jetter. It was type-written, and ran as 
follows : 

* Dear Lavy :—That your jewels are hereby returned is proof of the 
statement they were taken only as a‘loan.’ That you were an uncon- 
scious party to this most grateful accommodation does not prevent the 
deep thankfulness of the borrower. You may be pleased to know that 
your precious stones, during this brief vacation, have saved a good name 
from dishonor. Yet if it should ever be my melancholy fate to steal any- 
thing, Iédoubt if I can feel much more like a thief than I have since I so 
unconventionally borrowed these baubles. Pray bel‘eve that the satisfac- 
tionof knowing that these beautifal gems are restored to their happy lot 
of lying close to charms which their effort to adorn only results in dim- 
ming their own radiance, is far greater than that which their temporary 
use brought to the writer. 

** Like that noble Queen of Spain who bestowed her jewels on one who 
wished to discover an unknown world, you, by this * loan’ of yours, have 
enabled one reared in a world of honor not to lose his native land. 

“If, in your heart, you will regard this unique transaction as a ‘loan,’ 
as I have done from the beginning, you will add one last touch to the 
irredeemable indebtedness of Tue BorRoweER.” 

‘Why, how perfectly charming !” cried Miss Parke, rippling 
into asmile. ‘‘ He doesn’t write a bit like a—— But he wasn’t. 
I ‘lent’ them to you, as you say—of course [I did-—and you are 
so delightfully original I wish I could meet you some time—when 
I wasn’t in a faint.” 

Of course she did meet him. 
before she knew that he was Howard Amory. 
after that she made an appointment to meet him again, at the 
end of a short walk with her father up the centre aisle of St. 
Thomas’s Church. The sunburst she wore on that occasion was 
a wedding present from Mr. Amory, and was really more beau- 
tiful than the one he had ‘‘ borrowed.” 


But it was several weeks later 
It was not so long 
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The Greek National Society. 


THERE are some ten million Greeks in the different countries 
in southeastern Europe. and a very large per cent. of them are 
leagued in the Ethnike Hetaria, or national society. It is due 
to this society that the scattered Greeks over the world are 
hastening to Athens with a martial spirit that has scarcely been 
witnessed since the days of the Crusaders. Greeks here in 
America are making efforts to return home to arms at this mo- 
ment, such as, I venture to say, no other race would make. 
Many of them are under a most solemn oath of this society, and 
all of them are permeated with its spirit. 

The Ethnike Hetaria had its origin among Greek refugees in 
Russia about a century ago. In 1821 Sultan Mahmoud realized 
for the first time that the whole of his empire in Europe was 
becoming honey-combed with this dangerous secret society. 
Greeks in the shadow of his seraglio were members, as they are 
to-day in the palace of Abdul Hamid. He had them assassinat- 
ed by the hundreds, even putting to death the Greek patriarch 
in Constantinople and hanging his head on the walls of the city 
asa warning to the Hetaria. This one most atrocious act fired 
the whole of Greece. Archbishop Germanos, of Athens, un- 
furled a Hetarist flag and marched to battle. The other day 
Crown Prince Constantine unfurled the same blood-stained flag, 
that is now kissed by the breeze on the Turkish frontier. 

Since the deliverance of Greece, in 1821, which was largely 
accomplished through the Hetaria, until the present crisis, this 
society has flourished without interruption. There are some 
fifty thousand members in Constantinople, and the Greeks in 


every village and town in Turkey are leagued by it. On the 
island of Crete the society began the present uprising. Many 


intelligent Greeks believe that all Greeks throughout Turkey 
are so organized by this society that they will be able to create 
a conflagration all over the sultan’s empire and keep the Turks 
so busy in every neighborhood that they will not have time to 
get to the front. 

The prime policy of this national society in the present crisis 
is to regain possession of all the ancient territory of Greece, 
such as Macedonia, Thrace, Crete, etc. Mount Olympus, Greece’s 
most sacred historic spot, is still owned by the Turks, and it is 
around this mountain that the first battles will be fought. In 
the territory mentioned, more Greeks live than within the bor- 
ders of Greece itself ; and the hope of the Hetaria is to unite 
all these Greeks and make modern Greece to the world what 
ancient Greece was. 

The order originally consisted of three circles or wheels with- 
in wheels. It has been increased to four. In the outer circles 
are to be found the great masses of Greeks who are able to 
scrape together the amount of about one hundred dollars, the 
The members of this circle know nothing of the 
The president is 
He is spoken of 


initiation fee. 
next, which also knows nothing of the next. 
supposed to be Monsieur Cousins, an Athenian. 
as such, but that is uncertain. 

The form of initiation and the oath of the Hetaria are as sol- 
emn and impressive as could be well imagined. Three Greeks 
meet in some small room at midnight—the candidate, the offieial 
of the ceremony, and a witness. <A single taper burns on a 
table covered with black cloth. Standing upon the table, and 
silhouetted against the darkness, are a skull and cross-bones. 
Before this sombre and grewsome display the Greek kneels. 
While in this position the priest caps the scene with the image 
of the Cross. The candidate is sworn to support the Hetaria 
first. Many questions are asked and many ceremonies are gone 
through. Then the priest receives the candidate with these 
solemn words: ‘‘ Before the face of the invisible and omnip- 
otent God, who in His essence is just, the avenger of transgress- 
ors, the chastiser of evil, py the law of the Hetaria and by the 
authority with which its powerful priest has intrusted me, I 
receive you as I was myself received into the bosom of the 
Hetaria.” 

The novice, still on his knees before the holy sign of the Cross, 
repeats after the priest a most solemn oath, which ends: ‘I 
swear that henceforward I will not enter into any other society 
or bond of obligation, but whatever bond or whatever else I may 
possess in this world I will hold as nothing compared to the 
Hetaria. I swear that I will nourish in my heart irreconcilable 
hatred against the tyrants of my race, their followers and their 
forerunners. I will exert every method for their injury, and, 
when circumstances will permit, for their destruction. 
all, I swear by thee, my sacred and suffering country—{this 
part of the oath refers to that part of Greek territory owned 
now by Turkey]—I swear by the long-endured tortures, I swear 
by the bitter tears that have been shed by thy unhappy chil- 
dren, by my own tearsewhich I am pouring out at this moment; 
I swear by the future liberation of my countrymen, that I con- 
secrate myself wholly to thee, that henceforth these shall be the 
cause and object of my thought, thy name the guide of my 
actions, and thy happiness the recompense of my labors.” 

After reading that solemn oath, who can wonder that the Pan- 
Hellenes are in arms to-day against the most relentless and 
cruel master that ever scourged a people ? 

D, F. St. CLarr. 


The Vagaries of Office-seekers. 


THERE have been some curious illustrations of the absurdi 
ties of office-seeking in the present administration. Recently, a 
Western Congressman received a visit from a stranger who said 
he thought of going West. It had occurred to him that he might 
begin well on the Pacific slope if he could obtain the position of 
postmaster at a certain city. His family knew Mr. McKinley, 
and he was sure if the Congressman would recommend him he 
would be appointed. He was informed that the carpet-bagger 
rides on his rides no more, and that some one whose family did 
not know Major McKinley would probably have the Congress- 
man’s indorsement. 

Another man complacently announced to his friends some 
time ago that he expected to get an important foreign mission, 
because he knew personally a cousin of the prime minister of 
the country to which he expected to be sent. 

A frequent claim put forward by applicants for foreign ap- 
pointments is that of foreign nativity. The naturalized Ger- 
man picks out a good consulate in Germany and tries to impress 
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the administration with the advantage which his knowledge of 
the country will give him. Now, the experience of the State 
Department shows that a native of Germany is far less accept- 
able to the German government in a consular or diplomatic po- 
sition than a native American ; and this is true of other coun- 
It isa rule of the State Department not to send men to 
There are several rea- 


tries. 
the countries in which they were born. 
One of them is found in the peculiarities of class 
distinction in Europe. nd our consuls have a 
certain official social standing abroad. It might embarrass high 
officials of other countries to receive as our representative a 


sons for this. 
Our diplomats 


man who belonged, in his native land, to the peasant class. 

Mr. Cleveland’s order placing almost all the government 
clerkships of every class under civil-service rules has simplified 
the situation for President McKinley i: one way and compli- 
cated it in another. It has not lessened materially the number 
of applicants for office, and it has lessened the power of the ad- 
ministration to satisfy them ; but on the other hand it has sup- 
plied an effective answer to applicants, and the appointment 
clerks in the departments find it as valuable as the interstate 
The railroad manager now 
says to the unwelcome applicant for a pass: *‘ We regret that 
the interstate commerce law prevents,” ete. And the depart- 
ment people in the same way dispose of the importunate office- 
seeker with ‘‘ the civil-service law ” and expressions of regret. 

In the last administration the most persistent applicant for 
place was the man who put together the doggerel of ‘* Four 
more years of Grover,” which was sung in the Chicago conven-* 
tion to the air of ‘“‘ Baby.” In the administration of General 
Harrison one successful office-seeker was a man who recited 
‘**Sheridan’s Ride” with dramatic effect in an interval of the 
nominating convention. Under Mr. Cleveland, twelve years 
ago, a fat office was given to a man whose sole claim was the 
fact that he had been one of the clerks of the Democratic con- 
vention ; and this place was given to him, not because of po- 
litical services, but because he had a penetrating voice. Such 
strange and illogical claims as these are made the basis of a de- 
mand for office which very often is successful from its sheer 
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audacity. 

Secretary Long, of the Navy Department, told me recently 
that he had profound sympathy for the office-seeker. Perhaps 
if the navy yards were not under a strict merit system, and he 
found himself pulled this way and that by Congressmen want- 
ing little favors for their friends, his views would change. Sec- 
retary Long has nothing but sympathy for the office-seeker, for 
his department is wholly without patronage. So is the War 
Department. Yet one-third of the personal mail which has 
come to the Secretary of the Navy in the last month is from 
men seeking his influence to obtain appointments for them in 
other branches of the executive service. And when I told Gen- 
eral Alger, before he came to Washington, kow the office-seek- 
ers were pursuing Governor Long, he said, with a sigh: ‘I’m 
glad he is getting some of the letters.” 

But neither of these has to endure so much as the Secretary 
of State ; for almost all the general patronage left is in the for- 
eign service. The post-offices and the collectorships and the 
other local appointments are made on the recommendation of 
Congressmen. With the exception of the foreign offices and the 
few Presidential offices at Washington, there is no general pa- 
tronage to distribute. Secretary Sherman is able to view the 
scramble for foreign places with equanimity. He has nothing 
to gain by making political friends. Besides, he has never be- 
lieved in using patronage for personal ends. When he was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury he left the matter of appointments to his 
subordinates. 

As for President McKinley, to whom the office-seeker usu- 
ally applies in person, he sees very few of the applicants and 
encourages a still smaller number. He is going, for the present, 
to subordinate the distribution of patronage to the enactment of 
the legislation needed to put his country on the high road to 
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The Building of the 
Grant [lonument. 


DEDICATED with the solemn pomp and splendor of a pageant 
unprecedented in this republic, and but rarely matched in any 
country’s history, the monument reared over the tomb of Gen- 
eral Grant, beside the Hudson River at New York, takes its 
place among the mausoleums that stand for the memory of .the 
world’s great heroes against the oblivion of time. Not Na- 
poleon’s tomb in Paris, nor Hadrian’s by the Tiber at Rome, 
nor that of Theodoric the Goth in the marches of Ravenna, 
occupies so commanding a site as this well-befitting memorial to 
the American warrior chief who led the armies of the Union to 
victory, and who, like Washington, twice held the highest office 
in the gift of the nation he had helped to save. 

When, in the early summer of the year 1885, General Grant 
was laboring, under the shadow of his lingering and fatal illness, 
to complete those ‘* Personal Memoirs” which are the literary 
monument to his fame, he designated New York City as his 
choice for a burial-place, and where, eventually, his wife should 
be entombed beside him. He died on the 23d of July, 1885, and, 
with the imposing ceremonies so well remembered, his body was 
placed in the temporary vault that it was destined to occupy 
for nearly twelve years, during the building of the permanent 
structure now completed. This Riverside Park site, on the 
picturesque promontory rising one hundred and thirty feet 
above the Hudson, was selected by the Grant family, in con- 
junction with Mr. William R. Grace, who was at that time 
mayor of the city. 

The Grant Monument Association was organized in February, 
1886, under an act of the Legislature, and its first president was 
Chester A. Arthur, who, being shortly afterward stricken with 
his fatal illness, was succeeded in that capacity by Mr. Sidney 
Dillon. In April, 1887, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt became presi- 
dent of the association, and he was followed, in February, 1888, 
by ex-Mayor Grace. The total sum raised by contributions up 
to this time amounted to one hundred and fourteen thousand 
dollars, or less than one-fifth of the sum required for the monu- 
ment, the cost of which had been fixed at six hundred thousand 
dollars. 
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GENERAL GRANT IN CIVIL LIFE, AFTER RETIRING FROM THE PRESIDENCY. 
Copyright, 1895, by the Taber Art Company. 


Meanwhile, competitive designs were submitted by prominent 
architects, and in September, 15890, the association adopted that 
of Mr. J. H. Duncan, of New York, which design has been ad- 
hered to almost without modification. Ground was broken for 
the foundations April 27th, 1891, on which occasion an oration 
was delivered by General Horace Porter, subsequently president 
of the monument association, and under whose able and enthusi- 
astic direction the work was brought to its present triumphant 
consummation. 

When General Porter assumed this noble but arduous task— 
in February, 1892—the monument fund had been brought up to 
one hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars, and there stuck fast. 
Public interest in the project had flagged, and New York was in 
danger of national disgrace through failing to fulfill the obliga- 
tion which her citizens had Deen eager to assume. General Por- 
ter at once reorganized the monument association, increased the 
number of trustees from thirty-three to one hundred, and, with 
Mr. James C. Reed as secretary and Mr. Frederick D. Tappen 
as treasurer—all officers serving without compensation—entered 
upon a vigorous campaign of publicity and promotion. It was 
necessary to raise three hundred and fifty thousand dollars more, 
without delay; and the officers of the association determined to 
fight it out on that line if it should take allsummer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it took them just sixty days. On the following Dec- 
oration Day, May 30th, 1892, the announcement was made that 
the entire amount, three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
had been secured. Subsequent subscriptions during the year 
increased this to four hundred and four thousand dollars. This 
all came from the people of the city of New York, with the ex- 
ception of $38,115.20, which represented contributions received 
from Brooklyn, from the interior of New York State, and from 
a few other States. Assuming that the average amount of the 
individual subscriptions to the sum of one hundred and fifty- 
five thousand dollars originally secured was the same as that 
of the subsequent fund raised, General Porter estimates the 
number of contributors to the entire fund to be, in round num- 
bers, ninety thousand. The interest accruing to the money de- 
posited, together with additional small subscriptions received 
from time to time, bring the fund nearly to the six hundred 
thousand dollars required for the completion of the monument 
and the sarcophagus. 

The corner-stone of the structure was laid April 27th (Gen- 
eral Grant’s birthday anniversary), 1892, in the presence of 
General Harrison, then President of the United States, and his 
Cabinet ; and with ceremonies including prayer by Dr. John 
Hall, an address by General Porter, and an oration by Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew. The box then sealed within the corner- 
stone contains: A copy of the Constitution of the United 
States, of the Declaration of Independence, of the Articles of 
Confederation, and of the Bible ; the ‘‘ Memoirs” of General 
Grant ; a list of contributors of flowers ; the prayer offered by 
the Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, and the address by General John A, 
Logan on the occasion of the first memorial services held at the 
temporary tomb, May 30th, 1886; Mayor Grant’s proclamation, 
dated April 8th, 1892, to the citizens of New York, calling at- 
tention to the work of building the monument ; a new Ameri- 
can flag made of silk ; a badge of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and of the military order of the Loyal Legion ; eleven 
medals struck at United States mints commemorative of events 
in the life of General Grant ; one complete proof set of United 
States gold and silver coins, and copies of various newspapers 
and periodicals, 

The monument, which now stands complete in its classic 
grandeur, is of a flawless Maine granite, so light in color as to 
present almost the effect of marble. It is beautifully sym- 
metrical in its proportions, consisting of a square temple-like 
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structure in the Grecian Doric style, crowned with an Ionic cir- 
cular cupola, and a pyramidal or conical top, on which will 
stand a sculptured group, representing a chariot of victory 
drawn by four horses, one hundred and fifty feet above the 
ground, and nearly three hundred feet above the Hudson River. 
The interior of the mausoleum is cruciform, with arches con- 
necting the piers of masonry at the four corners, and support- 
ing a circular gallery roofed by the dome. The decorations, 
in high-relief sculpture, are by Mr. J. Massey Rhind. The 
sarcophagus, of red porphyry quarried in Wisconsin, in which 
is deposited the coffin holding the remains of General Grant, 
rests upon its stone pedestal in the crypt, under the centre of 
the dome, and in plain view from the floor and gallery above— 
an arrangement very similar to that of the tomb of Napoleon 
at the Invalides, in Paris. 


The Parade and Dedication. 


New YorK Ciry, on April 27th, 1897, becomes the Mecca of 
American patriotism, and the object of congratulatory saluta- 
tions from the entire civilized world. To honor the immortal 
memory of the nation’s hero, who sleeps here beside the historic 
and beautiful stream, the Empire City has reared the monu- 
mental sepulchre now dedicated with such imposing and mag- 
nificent pageantry. 

In these dedication ceremonies are marshaled all the elements 
of our national life. The President and the Vice-President of 
the United States, the Governors of the various States of the 
Union, the two houses of the Federal Congress, and the repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations at Washington, together with the 
State and municipal executives of New York, and public organi- 
zations of all kinds, come to participate in the great function. 
As befits the celebration in honor of General Grant, the United 
States army constitutes the grand feature of the parade, in a 
military display probably unequaled in this country since the 
close cf the war. The Confederate veterans, too, unite with those 
who marched with Grant, and make the pilgrimage to the tomb 
of the magnanimous victor who said, ‘* Let us have peace.” 
The navy, likewise, is represented by the splendid new war- 
ships of the North Atlantic Squadron, anchored in the broad 
Hudson at the foot of the monument, where a large number of 
foreign vessels have also come to join in the demonstration. 
The entire National Guard of New York turns out, and that of 
many other States participates with distinguished representa- 
tion. 

To say that New York is en féte, does not adequately express 
the brave display of patriotic colors and decorations throughout 
the length and breadth of Manhattan Island, and on the ship- 
ping in the harbor ; nor the preparations made on a vast scale 
for the accommodation of an unprecedented multitude of visit- 
ors and sight-seers, which cannot fall much short of a million; nor 
the spirit of expectancy and enthusiasm that pervades the entire 
community. April 27th is a legal holiday by act of Legislature, 
and a popular holiday by universal acclamation. Business is 
suspended, schools are closed, and the whole life of the metrop- 
olis, for the moment, seems to centre in that one great artery, 
which is the line of march to the monument. 

The grand marshal of the mighty parade is Major-General 
Grenville M. Dodge, one of the oldest surviving corps com- 
manders who served under General Grant in the Army of the 
Tennessee. His principal aids are : General A, Noel Blakeman, 
chief-of-staff ; Colonel H. C. Corbin, United States Army, ad- 
jutant-general ; Captain John A. Johnston, assistant adjutant- 
general ; Colonel William Cary Sanger, National Guard, State 
of New York, inspector-general; and General T. F, Roden- 
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MRS. GRANT IN HER SITTING-ROOM IN WASHINGTON. 
A recent photograph by B. M. Clinedinst. 


bough, special aid. The general plan of the parade embraces 
three grand divisions. First, the military grand division, com- 
posed of all military organizations, the regular army, United 
States Marines, United States Seamen, National Guard and 
Naval Reserves and independent companies, commanded by 
Major-General Wesley Merritt, United States Army; second, 
the veterans’ grand division, composed of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, Union Veteran Union, Sons of Veterans, and all 
other army veteran organizations, and commanded by Major- 
General O. O. Howard, United States Army; third, the civic 
grand division, composed of all civic organizations. 

General Dodge’s formal orders embrace the following details: 
‘The parade will assemble in the vicinity of Fifty-ninth Street 
and Fifth Avenue on the morning of April 27th, and will form 
in the order to be designated hereafter. It will proceed by the 
most convenient route to the monument, where it will be re- 
viewed by the President of the United States. At the point of 
dismissal it will be reviewed by the grand marshal and com- 
manders of grand divisions. The formation will be as follows : 
The mounted staffs of all commanders of divisions and brigades 
where the number will permit, and all mounted escorts will 
form in platoons of eight files front. Military organizations 
will march in close column of companies, at a distance of eight 
paces, with fourteen files, including guides. All civic organiza- 
tions will march in companies of single rank at a distance of 
four paces, fourteen files, including guides.” 

The resolution adopted by the military committee provides 
that ‘* banners, flags, mottoes, and devices that designate and 
are applicable to the organization, together with the American 
flag and other patriotic emblems, alone will be admitted in the 
parade,” 

Admiral Bunce commands the naval display. Frank G. 
Osborn, who acts as rear-admiral in the parade, was once an 
acting officer in the navy, and in the Washington Centennial 
parade of 1889 he was assigned the rank of commodore. Ad- 
miral Bunce has the North Atlantic Squadron back from For- 
tress Monroe, and at its spring rendezvous in New York harbor. 
He sends fifteen hundred marines and blue-jackets to march in 
the land parade. 

The committee on the marine parade consists of George D. F. 
Barton, Alonzo B. Cornell, General Howard Carroll, Admiral 
Henry Erben, Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry, Commodore 
George J. Gould, Commodore 8. Nicholas Kane, Captain Alfred 
T. Mahan, Henry K. McHarg, Commander Jacob W, Miller, 
General Edward C. O’Brien, Albert R. Shattuck, General Ben- 
jamin F. Tracy, Alfred Van Santvoord, William C. Whitney, 
William L. Strong, Elihu Root. 

The Hudson River, from the bay to Fort Lee, presents a spec- 
tacle beyond comparison, unless the Columbian celebration of 
1892 be recalled. In addition to the North Atlantic Squadron 
and the foreign war-ships, the fleet assembled includes five rev- 
enue-cutters and eleven light-house tenders, besides a very large 
number of vessels of all sorts, including several of the transat- 
lantic liners. The flag-ship New York, from the bridge of which 
Admiral Bunce directs the naval parade, heads the procession. 
The merchant marine, decorated for the occasion, starting from 
the rendezvous at the mouth of the Hudson, passes up, keeping 
close to the New York shore, rounds to at the Grant tomb, and 
returns down the New Jersey shore, the war-ships constituting 
the point of rest in this pageant, as they lie at anchor in mid- 
stream, and join in the salutes. 

The address of President McKinley, and that of General Hor- 
ace Porter, the orator of the day, constitute the main features of 
the literary programme of the ceremonial, and the culmination 
of an event destined to stand in New York’s history as one of the 
most interesting occurrences recorded, 
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COURT-HOUSE AT ROSEDALE SURROUNDED BY WATER. 
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RAILROAD EMBANKMENT AT GUNNISON, MISSISSIPPI 


o man could have behaved better than General Grant did under the ci 
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generous. 


STATE CONVICTS THROWING UP TEMPORARY LEVEE IN GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI, 


THE SISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOODS. 


The water that overflows the Mississippi Valley has been higher than ever before, and the suffering of the people and the loss of property exceeds anything 
similar in the history of the country. 
Copyright, 1897, by Leslie's Weekly, 
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To this cottage, near Saratoga, New York, General Grant was taken in his last illness 


property of Mr. Joseph W. Drexel 


there passed away 


The Southern Woman. 


THE Southern woman taken as a whole, and in the lump, is 
essentially feminine. 
speak, and she does not relinquish it 
—without struggle and disappoiniment 


Her femininity is bred in the bone, so to 
if she relinquishes it at all 

The native-born South- 
ern woman may have sense and sensibility and vanity, and a cer 
tain degree of invincibility to circumstance, but she likes to be 
She must have some masculine mortal to 
whether 


dominated by men. 
believe in, to look up to, and to consult in emergency ; 
the crisis be weighty or of slight moment; whether it be the 
choosing of a husband or the particular shade of a ball-gown. 
In the typical Southern household one hears little of woman’s 
rights. 
and privileges have been established and guarded too long and 
To 
ises ” the masculine ascend 


One hears little of man’s rights, either ; his prerogatives 


too jealously to admit of even the suggestion of argument 
use a New-England phrase, one *‘s 
ency all over the house, just as tue odor of the honeysuckle 
on the front porch into the remotest back 
room, and the hint of something delightful being cooked for 


steals somehow 
dinner apprises the nostrils up-stairs. The Southern woman 
may have thought a little on the subject of woman’s rights, and 
may have actually read two or three articles on the subject, 
with a half-formed suspicion in her mind that part of what the 
writer said was true. She may even regard the woman’s side 
of the woman’s-rights question as logical and reasonable, and 
but, if convinced at last that she is 
entitled to rights, she regards them as very futile indeed, and is 
fully aware, in her innermost soul, that she had much rather 


worthy of serious thought : 


throw them away and be happy, and go on in the old fashion, 
worshiping her men-folk and being loved by them simply because 
she is what she is 

In a typical Southern household the masculine element is the 
pivot on which everything else depends, and delights to depend. 
This masculine element may be represented by a mere boy of 
seventeen, or by an infirm and irritable great-uncle or grand 
father, by husband, brother, cousin, son, even by a relation in 
it is all the same, whether deserving or not 
Whatever the male 
member likes must be procured at any cost ; hours for going in 


law and not in fact ; 
deserving, the male element rules the roost. 


and coming out, for eating and drinking, for repose or play, or 
social obligation, are arranged with solicitous regard for his 
convenience. 

‘*We don’t like to have breakfast so late on Sundays; it 
makes us get to church late, but Uncle Gilman never breakfasts 
before half-past nine, and he likes us all to be at the table,” said 
a young Southern woman, in relating some domestic incident. 

‘* But I should fix everything nicely for him and leave his 
breakfast with the cook, my 
protested her friend. 

‘** And leave him to breakfast alone ?—the only day that he 


and consult own convenience,” 


has to himself ?”’ 

The tone and manner with which this was said showed how 
The 
** Uncle Gilman” alluded to was not a vital factor in the finan 


utterly :mpossible such a solution of the matter would be. 
cial running of this household. His orphaned nieces owned their 
home and he simply lived with them 
and most accessible in the house, and his pet corner, by the sit- 


His room was the sunniest 


It is now owned by the Grand Army of the 
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ting-room fire, was a veritable niche of comfort, with slippers 


and well-filled tobacco appliances kept always near at hand, 
bright and shining. 

In the same Southern city there is a woman fair of face and 
with the swect, mild majesty of presence that comes with middle 
age and maturity. Hers is a beautiful nature, but she has never 
And why ? 
she cared for, long ago, her brother did not like. 


married, Because the one man of all others whom 
There were no 
funcamental objections to the suitor’s character or social stand- 
ing ; better than 
but her brother did not like him, so she gave him up. 
There are traces of that ‘‘ giving up ” discernible to-day in the 
pathetic sweetness of the mouth and the nervous tremor of slen- 
der, white hands, but she pets her brother’s babies, idolizes his 
oldest boy, and is outwardly contented and comfortable. As 
for the man she gave up, he married a girl with more will—one 
less apt to be made unhappy by conflicting family differences 
and antipathies. 


he was as good as the average run of men 
some 


This acquiescence in masculine authority does not forsake the 
Southern woman“even when she is a grandmother, perhaps a 
great-grandmother. Her pride in her son’s praise of her new 
gown or cap is almost girlish, and her face flushes with pleasure 
when he tucks the buggy-robes tenderly about her and shows 
concern as to whether her parasol is large enough to ward off 
the afternoon sun. mother does not 
like it,” and, although ‘* mother” owns the equipay-e 
and the ground over which she will drive, and h.. »ws perfectly 
well that her orders would be as potent, she is happy because her 
masculine divinity has elected her his particular care. 

If, in a typical Southern household, a woman holds the purse, 


** Don’t drive fast, Lymus ; 


he charges ; 


and there are boys and girls to be educated—the funds being 
scant—the utmost effort will be made to give the boys a chance. 
The girls need training, too, but for the boys is all the consider- 
ation. The bulk of advantage goes to the boys, and, from little 
toddlers, their tastes and preferences are considered. 

‘* Why do you not go out? The fresh air will be beneficial,” 
was urged once on a trio of sisters scarcely over the first shock 
of a bereavement. 

‘*Our mourning isn’t made up yet. We have not decided 
about it.” 

‘* Well, why not decide? It is positively suicidal for you to 
stay in-doors so much,” is urged. 

‘Miss L., the mantua-maker, suggests a five-inch crépe bor- 
der for our Henrietta gowns, and Caroline thinks it would be 
nicer to have them plain. We are expecting Brother Tom on 
again from Atlanta, and he will decide for us. 
exact taste about things.” 


He has such 


Brother Tom, who had a wife and large family to care for, 
possibly did not give the serious consideration to this matter 
that it demanded, but his decision turned the scales in favor of 
plain-bordered Henriettas, and his three sisters, one of whom 
held his hat and gloves, while another rubbed an obstinate spot 
off his vest, and all listened breathlessly to the account of his 


last attack of neuralgia, the meantime devouring him with eager 
eyes, decided that there could be no other brother in the world 
half so kind and sympathetic and interesting. 

Though fairly well read and unconsciously cultivated, there 
are some things that the typical Southern woman knows abso- 





; here he finished his ‘‘ Memoirs,” and here, in July, 1885, he died. 
tepublic, and is maintained by that organization as-a memorial of the great soldier and citizen who 


From a painting by H Bolton Jones. 


This cottage was then the 
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lutely nothing about. Whether she is twenty-six or sixty, ce. 
tain cults and poses and new ideas about old and long-tried 
issues are totally out of her sphere. She believes as implicitly 
in marriage, as the most desirable and felicitous state for the 
promotion of human well-being, as she believes in the ‘* holy 
and blessed Trinity ” and the teachings of the Litany to which 
she responds with a worshipful spirit on each recurring Sunday. 
Some people marry unhappily, of course, she thinks, but that is 
not germane to the question. If she gets hold of a novel or 
newspaper-story that flouts at marriage and hints at the lumi 
nous light that will flood the earth when congenial molecules 
shall have full measure of freedom to sail around in company, 
she regards the idea half with pity, half with scorn ; indeed, 
there is only a part of it that she really understands. 
awful hurt has come into these people’s lives and made them 
look at things through crazy spectacles,” she thinks, and turns 
with relief to some story of healthful endeavor or enduring love 
that, after trying vicissitude, finds legitimate vent. 

Are there people in the world who really think that every 
man has his price, that there are things in the Bible that are 
not true, and that all women, more or less, when you come to 
the pith of the matter, are selfish and crazy for admiration and 
fine clothes and surroundings, and absolutely without heart and 
sense of right and wrong? How terrible it must be to believe 


** Some 


these things ! 

The typical Southern woman is sentimental. She 
many prosaic things, animate and inanimate, with sentiment. 
She is sure to have, put away somewhere, keepsakes and tangi- 


invests 


ble evidences of hours and moments of unalloyed happiness. As 
a school-girl she treasures these in her writing-desk or in some 
extra bureau-drawer. When she has grown older, and practi- 
calities smother sentiment, she them to a seldom- 
opened trunk in a remote corner. But she treasures them still 

the broken fan that was restored to her by one whose very 


banishes 


failings she guards jealously, for the sake of what she once 
thought he was. The fan was too delicate to admit of mending. 
He tried to have it mended, she remembers. There are other 
things locked away in the trunk—the verses sent to her bya 
girl friend who was her bridesmaid, the little faded velvet-cover- 
ed prayer-book, with its ornate clasp as guarding something 
There is the hand-wrought front breadth of a ball 
gown, too—a gown worn on a night when somebody whispered 
that she was the prettiest girl in the room. 

The native -borni Southern woman, particularly if she be 
country-bred and not reared in the formalities of the city, had 
far rather be liked than admired. 
It is a weakness that she must give way to. 


precious. 


She enjoys being pleasant. 
It is blind instinct 
with her to say something friendly to the girl who sells oer a 
yard of ribbon or a flannel petticoat, and to remark to the ele- 
vator-boy that it is sloppy weather, or a fine day, or some other 
truism that will bring a shade of interest to his automatic face. 
She reaches out little tendrils of sympathy to all classes and con- 
ditions of people. She wants the chamber-maid to like her, and 
the washerwoman and the hall-boy, and, if she has been absent 
from home, it would be positive pain to her to realize that some 
girl, or ‘*‘ maumer,” or ‘* daddie ” among the field hands had not 
missed her about the place and wished for her return. 

Socially, she has a native capacity for flinging herself into 








the yawning gap, as it were, when anything awkward, anything 
that would hurt anybody’s feelings, has been said or hinted. 
She thinks sarcastic, cutting things at times, but she does not 
say them. Some of this exuberance of temperament, so to 
speak, springs from a kind heart, the key-note to all good breed- 
ing, but it may be that much of it is an inheritance and not to 
he regarded as the least bit of an affectation. 
she has been taught to mind her manners 
forced upon her mind that although she might not develop 
beauty, or brains, or wisdom, or have any exorbitant wealth or 


From infancy 
It was somehow 


exalted social status, it was incumbent on her to be a lady. She 
was taught the catechism, of course, but she was taught to an- 
swer a question prettily and politely, and to be deferential to 
old people and to be careful of the feelings and preferences of 
others. In other words, she was taught to be agreeable as a 
fundamental principle of life. 

The Southern woman frequently does things that might come 
under the category of bad taste, but anything that springs from 
bad feeling she can seldom be accused of. She is provincial ; 
yes, decidedly provincial, and she is not a disciple of ‘‘ culture” 
in any acceptation of the term. 

Doubtless she may not be perfectly acquainted with her own 
language, but very likely she is cultivated enough not to be able 
to understand a single phase of the anomalous and all-compass- 
ing quality known as ** push.” VIRGINIA TALIAFERRO. 


The Art Man. 


THERE are newspapers in the western South that boast of be- 
ing the leaders of thought in territories as large as good-sized 
European kingdoms, if not as populous. Such a paper must 
have something to say about art whenever art shows its face in 
the paper’s territory. For this reason the paper has to employ 
an art man—he may be a good many other things at the same 
time, but he is the sole official representative of art on the staff 
of that paper, and his position is not easy. 

* Mr. Artman,” says the city editor, ‘‘ the folks in the count- 
ing-room wart vou to attend to this. This man’s name is Jones 
—owns a brick-kiln about two miles outside the city. 
he’s got an old master—‘ Saul and the Witch of Endor.’ 
the address where he keeps his old master. 
it’s worth. You understand these things.” 

If ‘these things” means the ways of the counting-room, the 
art man understands *‘these things” pretty well. From the 
slip of paper given him by the city editor the art man is glad 
to learn that Jones doesn’t keep his old master at his brick-yard, 
two miles outside the city, but at a livery-stable, which he also 
owns, in a remote and dingy quarter. Arriving at the livery- 
stable, the art man finds a living illustration of the race prob- 
lem leaning against the corner of the broad, low entrance to the 
tan-strewn yard within. 


He says 
Here’s 
You'll know what 


‘* Yassuh,” says the problem; ‘‘thishyer is Mr. Jones's stables, 
suh. I don’t rightly know if he is inside. 
the awfice an’ in-quire.” 


You can jes’ step in 


Considering the unlikely seeming of the place, the art man 
thinks it well to first ask if there is a picture there that Mr. 
Jones values highly. 

‘*Picter? No, suh. Dat must be out at Mr. Jones’s resi- 
dence, suh. Oh, Joseph !” he impulsively shouts to a fresh 
illustration, who just then issues from the back of the premises, 
‘*the boss done say anything to you ’bout a picter ?” 

‘**Picter ¢ He ain’t done say nothin’ to me ’bout no picter.” 
And the second specimen adds finality to this repulse of the at- 
tempt to drag him into the picture business by attentively biting 
off a chunk of tobacco and strolling forth into the street. 

‘* Pickcher ?”’ white man, in 
then comes to the side door of the office. 


says a shirt-sleeves, who just 
‘* Did Mr. Jones send 
you here about a pickcher ?” 

The art man states his mission with due dignity. 

‘** Oh, yes,” says the deputy boss. ‘‘ You goin’ to write it up ? 
Well, Mr. Jones ain’t here now, an’ he didn’t say anythin’ to 
me about it.” 

Just as the critic begins to think of giving up his search, a 
boy—third example of his race—comes from the whitewashed 
stalls at the back, where Jones seems to keep relays of colored 
citizens while his mules are at work. The colored boy pricks up 
his ears. 

** Yassuh,” he says, positively, to the white man at the door ; 
‘* das dat picter hangin’ up side by the do’.” 

And sure enough, within two yards of the art man, near the 
office door, under the covered entrance to the stables, hangs a 
grimy wooden frame with a canvas in it, and on the canvas 
are dark outline:. On careful examination the dingy outlines 
become distinguishable. The abnormally developed nose on 
the right belongs to the Witch of Endor ; the dirty sheet seen 
through a yellow fog in the centre is the spirit of Samuel ; the 
bearded figure on the left, dressed in a wooden kilt and an in- 
verted gvpsy kettle, is Saul. Jones probably assumes that the 
thing is an old master because he sees no other way of account- 
ing for its transcendent ugliness. But the art man, feeling that 
a write-up of Jones’s old master not only would involve an 
injustice to some poor, dead painter, but might shake popular 
faith in the paper’s infallibility, lets the matter drop, in spite of 
vehement protests from the counting-room. 

There are matters, though, which the art man cannot drop. 
There is a picture-exhibition, say, of ‘‘native talent ’’—which 
means talent flourishing, or languishing, within two hundred 
The art man goes to the deserted 
piano show-room transformed into a picture-gallery, and there 
he finds a knot of women, with a few miserably conscious-look 
ing men, standing before a large, bold nudity. 
of the auspicious association—these exhibitions are always ‘‘ un- 
der the auspices’ 
names of some of the admiring group, with the number of 
months each member of the group has spent in Europe, and flu- 
ently repeats their several complimentary opinions of the 
nudity. The critic listens, looks, walks about the room, and 
goes to the office to write his notice, taking his own opinions 
with bim. Next day people whose names he does not know 
stare at him as they pass on the street. A day later he hears in 
the office that his criticism of the nudity, wherein he has pro- 
nounced its anatomy morbid, its flesh deathly, and the fashion 


miles of the counting-room. 


The secretary 


, 


of some association—gives the art man the 
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of its countenance unearthly, 
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- 
has hurt the paper’s popularity 
and his own reputation for 
judgment. . 

** Don't you know,” says the : ‘ “a 44, 
TO ; . 46 oe eae | 
circulation - manager, who eS ee, / 
painted that picture? Well, 4 re ] 
are you aware that Gavin : : —— = 
Brown spent three years in So Pa a 

Rai = 


Paris studying art ¢- and that 
he is considered one of the fin- 
est painters in this section of 


nomen eens. 


the country? Yes, sir; and % Y \} \ LA Sd 
he’s ’way up in society, too. “= 4 ND z 
That’s when you tore your wD 


pants.” 

And yet it is impossible for 
the art man to convince the 
outside public that his criti- 
cisms are unbiased. Hon. Isaac 
Yow! writes to thank him for 
his ‘‘ chivalrous words of en- 
couragement ” to a meritorious 
aquarellist who turns out to be 
Yowl’s deceased wife’s sister, 
though, in point of fact, the 
art man, while knowing Yowl 


sae THE NEW 
as a local politician on the _ “ 
paper’s black list, did not even 
know that the water-color alluded to was done by a feminine 


hand 
And the art man has more, and more serious, troubles than 
these. But a leading paper must have an art man, if it wishes 
to go on leading in an age of culture. 
EWAN MACPHERSON. 


Beside the Grant Mausoleum. 


ALMOST at the foot of the majestic Grant monument, on the 
Riverside promontory at Clermont, is the grave of a child—*‘ an 
amiable child,” as the inscription on the stone touchingly re- 
cords—General Grant’s only companion in that romantic place 
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THE GRAVE OF ‘* AN AMIABLE CHILD.” 


of sepulture. The little tomb is on the very brow of the bluff 
overlooking the Hudson River. 
pedestal, now stained and weather-worn, crowned with the con 
ventional funeral urn and protected by an inclosing iron rail 
ing. The half -obliterated inscription records that the frail 
memorial was erected to the memory of St. Claire Pollock, who 
died July 15th, 1797, in the fifth year of his age. The family to 
which the child belonged was that of an English gentleman 

tradition says a former officer in the British army—who owned 
The place was 


It consists of a white marble 


an estate on these heights a hundred years ago. 
not called Clermont until some years later—in 1807, when it was 
so named for Kobert Fulton’s steamboat, this point marking the 
limit of the historic craft’s first trial trip up the Hudson. Chan- 
cellor Livingston at that time owned a country-seat here, and, 
it is said, built the house which formerly stood on the site now 
occupied by that strictly modern resort, the Clermont Casino. 


The New Bridge at Niagara Falls. 


A WONDERFUL piece of engineering is now taking place at 
Niagara Falls, where a new steel arch bridge is being sprung 
across the chasm from cliff to cliff, right under the existing 
railway suspension bridge, which it is intended to replace, and 
this without the slightest interruption to traffic on the railroad 
or the highway which it supports. The point of operations has 
been the scene of many engineering feats that called for no 
small amount of ability. It was here that the first bridge across 
the gorge was erected. The structure was built of wood, and in 
its construction an iron basket and cable-way were used. It was 
begun in 1848 and completed in 1855. In 1880 the wooden super- 
structure was replaced by steel, and in 1886 the stone towers 
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STEEL SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT NIAGARA. 


were replaced by towers of steel. It is this structure the new 
steel arch will replace, and when it is finished it will be the first 
bridge of its kind across the Niagara gorge, where heretofore 
suspension bridges have been most in favor. 

The erection of a bridge of such proportions and style as the 
new arch is of itself a task of no small magnitude, but when the 
arch is put right in the place of a bridge that is in constant use, 
it will be seen that the skill required is such as to make the work 
a notable one in engineering fields. The illustration well por 
trays the manner in which the bridge is being erected. Pre- 
paratory to the erection of the steel, great structures of timber, 
called false work, were built out from the cliffs on each side of 
the river to the point where the abutments are located. Then 
the work of placing the iron was started on both sides of the 
river, and day after day the arch has grown towards the centre, 
until within a few days the two sections will meet over mid- 
stream and the arch be sprung, but the bridge will not be fully 
completed until June or July. 

The new arch will have a span of five hundred and fifty feet, 
which will be connected to the cliffs at each end by a trussed 
span one hundred and fifteen feet long. It will have two floors, 
or decks, and on the upper floor there will be room for double 
tracks for the Grand Trunk Railway. The lower floor will have 
a carriage-way, sidewalks, and trolley-tracks. It is probable 
that these trolley-tracks will be the first to carry a trolley-car 
from the United States into the Dominion of Canada on its own 
wheels and power, one great incentive to the construction of the 
new arch being to afford trolley-car connection between the two 
eountries. Mr. L. L. Buck is the engineer in charge of the work. 

OrrRtN E. DUNLAP. 


Of Days Gone By. 


Or days gone by IL love to dream 
Beneath my heart's autumnal sky— 
A waif of memory on the stream 
Of days gone by 


Ah! many a vanished smile and sigh 
Thought’s driftwood—in the shade or beam 
Of retrospect seems floating nigh 


No eyes look back with tender gleam ; 
No voices to my own reply: 
Yet strangely near the phantoms seem 


Of days gone by WititramM H. Hayne 


The Wittelsbacher Capital. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Municu, April 15th, 1897.—‘‘ In these rooms have dwelt Kings and 
princes, but Americans as well, and never have I had more acceptable 
guests than were your countrymen.’ Thus spoke the genial proprietor 
of the Grand Hotel Continental to our party in the sumptuous parlors of 
his beautiful house. 
cheer in the Bavarian temperament that even one part of it might illumine 
foggy England, with its sadness and smoke, its grasping hoteliers and 


There is so much of happy hospitality and honest 


chilly rooms. which we have left behind us, and now most gratefully 
realize this haven of rest and contentment 

Munich is pre-eminently a city of art. Even the street vender appears 
artistic, quite unconsciously, though, and natural, An absence of al! ex 
citement, as if the city were wrapt ip sleep 


Yet Munich is by no means under a spell 


ac ts@soothingly on our over 
Instead of the 
or the pushing crowd of the Strand, people go 


taxed nerves. 
mad rush on a Broadway 
about leisurely and content 
eye at every turn, and after some hours of profitable 
quite ready to turn in the Grand Hotel Continental and enjoy its boun 


New sights and interesting views meet the 


right-seeing we are 
teous comforts. Neither effort nor expense has been spared in this new 
house, and such lofty and large rooms and wide corridors, with costly art 
everywhere, is only possible in this city. One of the rare features in this 
well-disciplined house is the remarkable docility and alacrity of its wait 
ers. There is an absence of that peculiar system * still 
in vogue at the Gordon Company’s hotels in The people are 
natural, give you what you ask, and more, too, and are content with a 
living profit. Such is Munich, the garden-spot by the Isar. 
C. Frank Dewey 


to size you up” 
London. 


New Plant that Cures 
Asthma— Free. 


THE New African Kola plant is Nature’s botanic cure fcr 
Asthma in every form. Mr. A. C. Lewis, editor of the Farm- 
er’s Magazine, writes that it cured him when he could not lie 
down at night for fear of choking. Rev. J. L. Coombs, of Mar 
tinsburg, West Virginia, testifies to his entire cure after thirty 
years’ suffering, and many others give similar testimony. Its 
cures are really wonderful. If you are a sufferer we advise you 
to send to the Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who will send you a large case by mail, free, to prove its 
power. It costs you nothing, and you should surely tryit,. * 
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Art, Brightness, and Beauty at the Theatres. 


age ~ on HE galaxy of feminine 
loveliness resultant 
from a random selec 
tion of current stage 
attractions, here rep 
resented, is rather 
striking. It indicates 
a high average, in this 
respect, upon which 
our theatre-goers may 
congratulate them 
selves. 

Olga Nethersole, 
| who is in some ways 
, the most magnetic 
actress coming to us 
from England since 
Adelaide Neilson, is 
bringing toa triumph- 
ant close her third an- 
nual tour in America. 
In a varied repertory, 
including such diverse 


OLGA NETHERSOLE. 


plays as ‘‘ The Transgressor,” ‘‘ Camille,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
** Carmen,” ‘‘ Frou-Frou,” ‘‘ Denise,” and ‘‘ The Wife of Scarli,” 
she has fairly secured her rank among the three or four great 
emotional actresses of our time. Miss Nethersole’s next engage- 


“a \h 
NELLIE BUTLER IN *‘A STRANGER IN NEW YORK,” 
HOYT’S NEW COMEDY. 








AMELIA BINGHAM. 
Photograph by Elmer Chickering. 





ment, it is rumored, is a matrimonial one ; but as she is to be- 
come the lessee and manageress of a London theatre, the pros- 
pects of her future professional career seem brighter than ever. 

Beautiful Alice Holbrook, as Electra in the Fifth Avenue 
Opera Company’s new musical comedy, entitled ‘* 1999,” by 
Messrs. Ensign and Holst, appears to advantage in the best 
réle she has had since her famous Spanish dancing-girl in ‘‘ The 
Chieftain,” with Francis Wilson, two seasons ago. Caroline 
Miskel- Hoyt has become thoroughly identified in the public 
favor with the deliciously feminine Grace Holme, in that most 
polished of Hoyt’s satirical comedies, ‘‘ A Contented Woman.” 
Mr. Hoyt’s latest work, ‘‘ A Strange> in New York,” reveals a 
winsome soubrette in the person of Miss Nellie Butler. 

Amelia Bingham, whose artistic grace and intelligence equal 
her justly renowned personal attractiveness, lends distinction to 
an important part with ‘‘ Two Little Vagrants,” now on tour. 

The Bostonians have a bright and melodious new opera in 
‘*The Serenade,” by Messrs. Smith and Herbert, and a new 
prima-donna to match it in Alice Nielsen, who is captivating 
as Yvonne, the leading soprano réle. Miss Nielsen comes to us 
from the West. Her present brilliant success augurs well for 
her future in grand opera, towards which her ambition is direct- 
ed, and she goes abroad shortly to study with Marchesi. 

At Hammerstein’s Olympia occurs the American début of 
Dan Leno, the celebrated English comedian, singer, pantomime 
clown, and mimic, whose popularity in London surpasses even 
that of Chevalier. 





ALICE HOLBROOK AS “ELECTRA,” IN ‘* 1999,” 
FIFTH AVENUE OPERA COMPANY. 





Yvonne, in ** The Serenade.” 








Mariquita, in ** Mexico.” 





OLGA NETHERSOLE AS *‘ THE WIFE OF SCARLI.” 








bs i : z . 
CAROLINE MISKEL-HOYT AS ‘‘ GRACE HOLME,” IN 
‘“ 4 CONTENTED WOMAN.” 





Arline, in ** The Bohemian Girl.” 


Copyright by Schloss. 
ALICE NIELSEN, THE NEW PRIMA-DONNA OF THE BOSTONIANS, 





DAN LENO AS ‘‘ THE FLOOR-WALKER.” 


THE THEATRES. 


DAN LENO, THE ENGLISH COMEDIAN AND PANTOMIMIST, 
AT HAMMERSTEIN’S OLYMPIA. 
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MILWAUKEE BEER IS FAMOUS PABST HAS MADE IT 50 


CAN YOU SLEEP ? 


Homely language, like a homely girl, 
may be so illuminated by direct intelli- 
gence as to become positively fascinat- 
ing. When we say, “I’ve had a good 
nap”, it’s homely, but my, doesn’t it 
mean a lot? 

Many can’t sleep—don’t even know 
what a good nap is. These weary ones 
toss, turn, and agonize, wear vut their 
brains and bodies,—a useless waste of 
energy and life. 

Pabst Malt Extract, the “Best” Tonic 
will bring sleep to you—you will nestle 
te slumber like a tired child. Take a 
glass just before going to bed, and in ten 
minutes you will drowsily go to Slumber- 
land. After a week or so, sleep will 
come naturally, and you won’t need 
the Tonic. 

Health, strength and mental calmness 
come also to help the weak, the weary 
and the heavy-laden, for 


PABST MALT EXTRACT 
THE “BEST” TONIC. 
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NEVER FAILS TO INSURE SLEEP. 


My wife being in a low state of health has 
received marked benefit from Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract. It never fails to secure a night’s sleep 
for her when she takes it, from being tired 


and nervous. 
J. H. SHERMAN, M. D. 
Boston, Mass., Oct, 10th, 1896. 


/ PERFECTION 
~—_ IN BREWING IS 
REACHED INAMERICA 
REACHED IN AMERICA 
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A ‘‘ FIN-DE-SIECLE "’ SPORTING SUGGESTION FROM GERMANY, THE ENGLISH MAN-OF-WAR ‘* CAMPERDOWN ” SHELLING TILE CRETAN CHRISTIANS. 
From Black and White, 
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BAZIN'S ROLLER STEAMSHIP, CONSTRUCTED TO OVERRIDE THE WAVES OF THE SEA, 


EUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE WEEK. 





























HEN you buy your '97 

Bicycle, buy the popu- 

lar wheel—the CrRESCENT— 
sold at popular prices. 


Crescent 
Bicycles 


for 1897 


are thoroughly up-to-date and 
guaranteed by manufacturers 
of unquestioned financial re- 
sponsibility. New models now 
on exhibition at our agents 




















“Lilies of Easter” 


are not too high a comparison to apply to the purity of 


Pears’ Soap. 7 A 
It is recommended by the best authorities on account of its my ‘ ’ WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


emollient, non-irritant character. By its constant use at the : =k “dts Sicteis didn, 


Crescent Catalogue 
Free on Application. 








toilet, redness and roughness are prevented and a good, healthy 
» and attractive complexion is ensured. 
“I know the luxury of using Pears’ Soap - it is pure as the lilies of 
Easter,”’—l)OROTHY SHERROD. 
Established over 100 years. 20 International Awards. Be 
<> sure you get the genuine. 


Eastern Branch, 36 Warren St., New York. 












































Common Sources 
of Infection. 


THE prominence given of late years to the ! 
subject of disease-producing germs would, with- | 
out due reflection, lead to the conclusion that | 
the risks attending life have been enormously 
increased within the last two or three decades. 
We have become aware now that insidious foes | 
lurk for us in hidden places, never suspected | 
before ; and that those very agencies which are 
essential to the continuance of life may convey 
the seeds of death. The reflection is certainly 


Ay “* | disquieting, that we may inhale a multitude of 
4 aN living organisms with every breath we draw, 
Bi “ | and introduce them into our bodies with the 
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- a Though within recent years a vast improve 
as 7). | ment has taken place in the conditions attend- 
“ jie ing life in cities and towns, much yet remains the dentifrice of the refined, 
NY yz, | to be done by municipal bodies, as well as by See 
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to avert. 

The reflection that the 
symbol of man’s redemption may convey con 
tagion to the devout worshiper is apt to produce 
a state of mind not conducive to religious quie- 


the place to be visited, or 
the most desirable routes 
for reaching it? These 
are important. The suc- 





cup containing the 


This Publication is printed with Ink | 


manufactured by 


‘ H _ tude, or in harmony with the sanctities of the 9 | 
— of your trip will de sacrament. That there is danger in using the FRED K H. LEVEY CO., 





communion-cup is fully recognized by members 


——- : iaatile. ee | 
of the medical profession, and also by others. 59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


pone largely on your 
owledge of these ques- 





UNCLE a 


tions. Unbiased advice 
about everything pertain- 
ing to travel can be had 
on application. We might 
add that our tours offer 
the best facilities for trav- 
eling comfortably and leis- 
urely, but we supply also 
railroad and steamship 
tickets at lowest rates to 
all parts of the world. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


31 East 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New York. 





In some churches the common use of the cup is 
discarded, the dissenting members being pro 
vided with their own vessels, 

Sanitary regulations directed against promis 
‘uous kissing would certainly be regarded as an 
unwarrantable encroachment upon the rights of 
the people. Still, the indulgence in this time- 
honored usage is not unaccompanied by danger. 
Strangers, or even friends, should not be per- 
mitted to kiss children, and those tainted with 
disease of any kind ought to refrain from it 
under all circumstances. 

The foregoing examples of possible causes of 
contagion are of such a nature that even the 
most cleanly and cautious may not be able to 
avert all danger. There are other unsanitary 
agencies which are happily such that the evil 
consequences which might result from them 
may be prevented entirely. In this category 
may be placed towels in hotels and other pub- 
lic places, which are used by different people ; 
drinking-cups at public fountains and on rail- 
ways, and other articles in general use by the 
‘ N. MACDONALD. 


public. 
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eounold 
Constable KC 


CARPETS, 
UPHOLSTERY. 


Country House Furnishings. 


ORIENTAL RUGS, 


Japanese Mattings. 
Brussels and Wilton 
CARPETS. 
Lace Curtains, 
Muslin Draperies, 
Beds and Bedding. 


Estimates furnished on application 







wants bright men to fill positions 
under the government. CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held inevery State. More 
than 6,000 appointments willbe made 
this year. Information about Postals,Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salarie 8, dates and plac es of exami- 
nations, etc., free if you address Division L, = 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D, C, 


()" 


Century 


BICYCLE HEADLIGHT 
and DRIVING LAMP. 


Everybody 
Knows the 
Standard 










This 
Shows the NEW 


“TANDE M,” ll “Au REFLECTOR,” 


Advertise in. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Who can think 
ante = n Ca of some simple | 
thing to pate NY | 
Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. | 
Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 
neys, Washington, D. C., for their $1, 300 prize offer 
and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 









Ks 1908 ot. 


| NEW YORK, 














| HUNTING. 

I’VE amaniafor hunting. I’ve hunted the hare, 
I’ve hunted the lion, the tiger, the bear, 

The elephant, ostrich, the what-you-may-call, 
But hunting a house is the hardest of all. 


HAD DONE HIS SHARE. | 


THE only people who are positive they are i iL 
fitted to bring up children in the way they o Best Cough caf "Pastas Good Use 
“ in time. Sold by druggists. 


should go are very old gentlemen and maiden al CONSUMPTION 


ladies. 






" PISO” = Rd had | FOR 


reat \WJes tern 


The Finest min ay 
é 



























































An amusing little scene, in which the ‘ help- Judge 
ful old gentleman” figured, occurred the other 000 ; In America. 
day at the Grand Central station. Quite a THE CRUCIAL TEST. 
family party were assembled, of the class that He—‘‘ Why shouldn’t we be happy together ? f th 
believe in making the most of a free country, to There’s something Our tastes are similar, our friends the same, Now used ‘ yes ° wy + 
await the arrival of an expected guest. Chil- | about this soap that and—and—we ride the same make of wheel. a sey - ubs a 3 
dren were there galore, playing tag around the ; : too.” omes in Preference to D> 
old gentleman’s feet, falling periodically over leads the user to She—‘' Yes, but what make of saddle do you Foreign Vintages. > 
his canvas-bag, squealing wildly as they ran tell CONSTANTINE’S use 1” —Judge. | 3 
into passengers, and retreating in heaps as a others ‘ —— 2 
‘“ ” iil ilies ~_ 
cop” approached. . C it’s PINE TAR SOAP | A home product Si 
The ‘ helpful old man” stood it as long as he ol its : ' which Americans a 
could conscientiously—then, looking over his virtues, (Persian Healing) are especially 2 
spectacles, said, severely: ‘“‘ Stop that racket Delightful for the Oo proud of. 8 
you children !” $ \One thal vou & 
‘Well, I like that,” answered one of the every day toilet and W T I M E flects the high * 
mothers in a loud, angry tone. bath. | N A est credit on 2 
But if she did the old gentleman didn’t, and | Sold I . BY the country \ 
faced the woman as he continued : | Sold by druggists. which proe 
‘* Now look here, madam ; I’ve raised three RICHARD HARDING DAVIS duces 
families of children, and not a single child was 000 | ; te 
ever allowed to annoy my neighbors.” | WITH 24 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY ] Address, 
‘* Well,” replied the irate lady, ‘‘if you’ve l P 
raised three families you've certainly done your DEAPNESS.2&.H540. NOISES CURED, FREDERIC REMINGTON. leasant 
° as glasses heipey O PAIN. Whispers heard 
duty, and I'll thank you to allow me to raise Bend toF, Hiseox (o., 88 Bway, §. ¥. for Book aad Proots F REE “There have been no such contributions to Valley 
mine.” —./Judge. — : Cuban war history as those furnished by Richard 
Harding Davis.”—/P2rttséurg Post. Wine 





REASON ENOUGH. 

‘*“Wuy did you break off your engagement 
7 Jim ?”’ asked Nellye of Mae. | 
‘*He got to signing his love-letters ‘ Jyme,’ 
a» Mae.—Judge “ 


12mo. 144 pp., $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent post- 


paid by the publisher on receipt of price. Company, 
R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher, RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futtron STREET AND 1158 
33 Rose Street, New York. Broapway, New York AGENTS. 








Pass on the good word. Abbott's 8 Original Angos- 
tura Bitters befriended you. You can make friends 
by giving good advice. 





| THE CELEBRATED 


SuPeRIoR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods stores. 








Every piano bought of Sohmer & Co. will be 
found strictly as represented, and warranted. 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 
Ihe rigid bracket holds ‘ : i 

is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be the lantern so firmly that Heads the List the Most Popular 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for. he lirh ; 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet the Hight cannot jar oul; cov 
accessible to all who will send address to the New ered by patents which will be of the and 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York City. abi ot 

HEALTHFUL and delicious—GREAT WESTERN CHAM- H izghest-Grade Preferred by 
PAGNE. Pleasant Valley Wine Company, Rheims, = 
New York. ae 

Pianos, the 


Tue fashionable ladies’ corrective tonic is Dr. Sie- 
gert’s Angostura Bitters. 














Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINsLow’'s SootH 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 


- | and are at present Leading Artists. 


WAREROOMS :!___. EEE. 
SOHMER & 00 Nos. 149 to 155 East 14th St., 
-y New York. 








Set of twelve Portfolios, sixteen full-page photos, 
each thirteen and one-half by eleven, one hundred and 
ninety-two pages in all; subject, ‘* Beautiful Paris’ 
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edition cost one hundred thousand dollars ; given ab + 
by Dobbins S Ni Gte ; TZ Te Cc re) The buyin ublic will please not confound the genuine 
7 Dosbins: Soap NN” RENEE AUTION ying p p g 





solutely free, with beautiful case, 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, ® $-O-H-M-E-R Piano with one of a similar-sounding name of 
totheir customers. Write for particulars. a cheap grade. 


Free to Every Man. 


THE METHOD OF A GREAT 
TREATMENT 




















IONITOR “MOGUL 


MARINE GAS ENGINE 








Stearns Bicycles. 











NO INSPECTI 


MONIT 


WHICH CURED HIM AFTER EVERY- 


THING ELSE FAILED. | VAPOR ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY 


3 BOILER. FIRE. HEAT, SMOKE OR ODOR. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 
is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a Strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it was a 
question whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But providen- 


CET RICH UICKLY. Send for ‘‘ 300 Inventions Want- 
ed.” Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway ,N.Y. 


ure relief 
KIDDER’'S PASTILLE hice - 
pas 


























tial inspiration came to his aid in the shape of a com- ee ss 
resem ge of rT t! 4 Pes to ay completely re- MONAR( Hi | VC iF MFG CO. tI hic AGO. GLK purses are not made from 

Stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, > es > > 
emaciated parts to natural size and visor, end he now NEW-YORK = = = == = = LOND woes cars nor good bicy cles 

declares that any man who will take the trouble to from castings. 

send his name and address may have the method of — | The Stearns is built with greatest 

this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free - ae care from best material obtainable 





I mean absolutely without cost. because I want every 
weakened man to get the benefit of my experience. 
lam nota pi hilantl iropist, nor do I pose aS an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood who would | 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessa,y 
to mail the information, but send for it, and learn that 
there are a few things on earth that, although they 


ow It’s a thoroughbred. 


Reval JEXpress Bes 


orcester | 
Between New York 











6. C. Stearns & Co., 


, Cycles Syracuse, N. Y. 
























j cost n ~ to get, they are worth a fortune to some {y 

4 men and mean a lifetime of happiness to most of us. Ve | VY . 

4 Write to Thomas Slater, Box 62% Kalamazoo, Michi- (it) are royal in THIRHAM CYELE 60., and Buttalo ee Fi | 

a gan, and the inf ormation will be mailed in a plain \ New York Agents, 306-310 W. soth St. | 

| sealed envelon Vy their beauty, re 1 ° 

¥ aes amen me eames — _ ‘ 

: PPP RP Petes tO PAP PAP LP AD reat strength and Sees SS L h ah UF I y R R 
nae — 2 . ° 
<a Pretty near a A speed. They SIDED DOD PE EBEBEBE DEBE IEE j 1 N 

| | Daily except Sunday «ce 


DIXON'S N° 691 
Cycle Chain 


({ are leaders in 


Nad 4 every sense 


WHOLE 


‘“ 










FAMILY Pa : 
(306 Ibs.) | ie sds aii © Scenery Unsurpassed « 
on an ae i SS $100 makes the chain run easier and last Dining Cars, | la carte, 


& 


longer. Keeps chain and sprockets 
from wearing and rusting; cuts down 
repair expenses; saves the rider’s mus- 
cles. Small stick; handy for narrow 
chains—takes up little room in the 

tool bag. It can’t mould, won't # 
crumble, doesn’t hold dust. 
Sample stick mailed for 10 cents 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 






to everyone. 
Tandems,$150. 


Middletown 
Cycles 
$60, $50, $40 

CATALOGUES FREE. 
ant soo! Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Trow anc rescen ame 
17 MURRAY ST., N 
Plate. Eclipse Bicycle Co, E eee =" 
Box 10, ELMIRA, N. Y. Middletown, Conn, ; Wore ester, Mass. 


i i i 


Superb = © Every Known 
Modern Convenience eee 










Eclipse 


They Stand the Test. 
Send stamp for Art Catalogue 
telling all about above tons and 
others equally wonderful. Eight 
Models: $50—$60-$75—S100 
Agents Wanted. Look for 
the 






Chere are other trains almost as 
good = New York Office, 235 Broad 
way eee Send for beautifully illus 
trated printed matter to « Charles 
$. Lee, Gen'l Pass. Agent, Phila 
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as ier | THE SAFER KIND. | 
ve) Jaw HARTSHORNS siaosto RS EpnNa wants a baby-brother. ‘A baby would ul ni e Garters Whiskey. 
NOTICE ies 
NAME THUS iy LABEL 


AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


be so nice to wheel around in a carriage, mam- 
ma. Dolls are always getting broken when the 
carriage tips over.”—Judge. 


n= THE COMING LEGISLATION. 

=) ap HARTSHORN THE speaker of the Kansas new-woman Legis- 
: lature rose and pounded sternly on the desk 

with her gavelette. ‘‘ The bill just offered and 


B It i 
withdrawn,” she said, ‘‘ permitting women to Sececcee! 
wear corsets, however amusing, bespeaks a lev- 
, ity that is out of keeping with the dignity of 
4 our high office. I would request that members Pu re and Mellow * 
. : epee ecco 








in future refrain from humorous archaisms that 





aif tend to retard routine business.” After this WM. LANAHAN & SON, Batrimore. Mo. 
i I momentary digression the house began its most — ee - = 
cie important debate of the session on the question ADJ Car) CLUDS Coy Cys te ak 






















of compelling all male aliens to do away with 
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4 | . trousers and whiskers. er Ny N cL EAU DE 
ie ( 
100 60 LEGAL NOTICES. e s O the 
pea 4 Wf cy) 

For VERY A good PROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES FOR THE as e 

—* wheel, very POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND ® 

paape. cheap. POSTAL SERVICE. Wi — r 

on ® S b ty 
deka <i a Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, R tr 
The success of the Waverley Wasninaton, D. C., April 5th, 1807. ‘ engt , Puri and 


€ 


Bicycle in ’96 places it at the SEALED proposals will be received at this depart 
head of the leaders for 97 ment until Thursday, May 6th, 1897, at two o'clock 

ss % Pp. M., for furnishing wrapping-paper, wrapping-paper 
This year we produce a new for facing-slips, twine, letter-scales, postmarking and 


Ye Shta r xy rating stamps, rubber stamps, canceling ink, pads, 
and expensiv ely made w heel, paper, rubber goods, pens, pen-holders, pencils, inks, 
equipped with the only per- mucilage, glass goods, rulers, folders, articles of steel, 
fect bearings yet made—$100 rubber erasers, books, typewriter supplies, aud mis- 

e 5 


cellaneous stationery, in such quantities of the differ- 


Combined 


fragran CE Remarkable eticacy 


The most refined Perfurne, and to-day the 
Standard in all civilized countries. It is the 
Pioneer of all Colognes now sold in the New 
World, having been imported for almost three- 
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Last P tag -B ete model, ent articles respectively, and at such times and from x quarters of a century. 
greatly improved, has been ime ime 2y » ordere ing the fise “ 
reduced to $60. The saving time to time, as they_may be ordered, during the fiscal ® Be sure that you get the Ne. 471 1.” 


year beginning July 1st, 1897, and ending June 30th, 

1898, for the use of any branch of the departmental or 

postal service. 

Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Blanks for proposals, with specifications giving de- 
tailed statements of the requirements to be met in re- 

spect to each article, and also the estimated quantities 

probably to be required of each. and giving full in- 
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is in the cost of machinery. 








Catalogue Free. 
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ule « MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK. .Us.AGE 
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HIRES 


Rootbeer 


Carbonated. 


=Corked-up health—ready for your un- 
=corking. Sparkling, snappy, thirst-allay- 
=ing HIRES Rootbeer, ready bottled. 
=WNothing in it but roots, barks, berries, 
distilled water—and healthful enjoy- 
ment. Quenches your thirst, gives you 
an appetite. A draught of it 
refreshes you-—body and 
mind; makes you readier for 
work or play. A promoter 
of good health and good 
cheer. The most wholesome 
drink for bicyclists — any- 
body, at home, traveling, 
working, sleeping. 

Sold by all dealers by the bottle 
=and in cases of two dozen pints. 
= See that HIRES and thesignature R&\ 
Chas. E. Hires Co. are on each bottle. 

Package of HIRE S Rootbeerex- Rp 
tract makes 5 gallons. Sold, as o>, 
formerly, by all dealers. : 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., 

Philadelphia. 











u structions as to the manner of bidding and conditions é : : . 

r to be observed by bidders, will be furnished on appli- ** CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
cation to the Superintendent of the Division of Post- 
gag Supplies, Post-Office Department, Washington, ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 


The Postmaster-General reserves the right to reject 


any or all bids, to waive technical defects, and to ac- 
cept any part of any bid and reject the other part. 
JAS. A. GARY, 
Postmaster-General. 
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BiG on VFEEE rae $50 BICYCLES 
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have I gone? 
Few bicycles selling for $100 have 
CYCLOMETER better quality of more elegant fin- 
Answers accurately. ish and equipment. Guaranteed fot 
one year. ws Send for catalogue. 





in the 


DUNLOP: =: 


| 3 Detachab le VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford.Conn. 


| Send this ** ad.”’ and roc. 
in stamps and we will 

LONDON ‘ENCLAND). ee j mail you ¥X lb. of any 

THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- | kind of Tea you may se- 

ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel lect. The best imported. 

5 with Americans. Every modern improvement. Good Teas and Coffees, 
2sc. per lb. We will 
| — 5 pounds of FINE 


FAMILY TEAS = receipt of this “ ad.”’ and $2.00, 







Smallest, neatest, and only reliable cy 
clometer on the market. Weight, 1 oz. 








Price, $1.50. 











THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS. 





For sale by all reliable dealers. 
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SHINN CONOUUNULEO LUTTE AEETEE TE TE TT TET AAEE A Te can be easily repaired on the _DPIUN-DRUNKENNESS This is a special offer. 
road by a novice, gang. .«.« = ared in 10 to20 Da s. NoP oy all THE GREAT = TEA CO., 
. Oured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, o2,0 31 and 33 Vesey St., P. O. Box 289. 
WA, jcle- | THESE ARE 
C | 
wail all- Pointed Pens 
Luxurious Writing! (H. HEWITT’S pet ‘ 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
CRANK HANGER| wg any paper; | never scratch nor epent. 
os FALL Wes stee me) 6, 
rn eure = Mais ¢,  Rett Me aad ee Sistem weet wo 
FOR EASY WRITING. 








s1. 20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BarnsrinGe & Co., 99 William St., New York 
3. Lippincorr & Co.,715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St.. Boston 
A.C.McCuicre & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Brown Bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 
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BRAND, rite 


COLLA 


palit Linen Both Si we 
Ws BARKER, Manufacture. TROY,AY. , 





KN EGU, 


CRITISON RIT QUALITY 
aw” Syracuse Bicycles ————_ 
Makers: SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONLY TOOLS 
YOU’LL NEED. 


THE CELEBRATED Dunlop Tires are DURABLE and 








FAST. The fabric is not vulcanized with 
the rubber, and retains the strength usually 
lost in this process, making the tire hard 
to puncture and exceptionally resilient. 





SOHMER 


NS VEEN 


x N.S NAGA 








Heads the list of the highest grade There are more DUNLOP TIRES in New York Agent, H. H. KIFFE, 523 Broadway, New York. 

pianos. It is the favorite of the artists use to-day than all other makes com- iis? : — 

and the refined musical public. bined. They cost nothing on a new VMS MADUQis SOSA GDAUEAGE WSEAS’ CGAL WS 
SOHMER & CO., wheel. Insist on having DUNLOPS. o 





Piano Manufacturers, oO ents 2"4 this Coupon will buy you one 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. TALKING-MACHINE F rty Cc TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 


nian — Catalogue free, from the 
’ Pay My : : : RECORD-COUPON Regular price Fifty Cents. 
PILES! PILES! PILES! American Dunlop Tire Co., Tree ene 

















Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind, 





Uleerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors a 504 W. 14th St., New York. * NAME, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 

stant relief Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- Branches: ADDRESS. 

pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and CHICAGO. TORONTO, Goo testtitictasesessnsntmensnnssennsnanansssnnenenasesnenennensnssnsnenensnnanansrasessansnsenenennsnensananansnaonananansenanenesenene 


nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, ec, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O. 








IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 























NOTHING ON THE FACE. 


FRESHMAN—‘‘T would like to get shaved, sir—close, sir. 
BaRBER—‘ Exactly, sir ; there is nothing better for the iil than that, if you don’t 


mind the looks.” 








** Silver Plate That Wears.” 
THE 


“1847 Rogers Bi and | 


of Spoons, etc., has given © aie satisfaction for 
50 Years—1847 to 1897. 

You can always tell the genuine by the prefix ‘'1847."’ 
lull Trade-Mark ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” 
Manufactured only by 
MERIDEN BRIT ANNIA" COMPANY, 
Meriden, C onn. 08 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
For sale by ‘heading dealers everywhere. 


at Every Point % 


are the 


NEW MODELS. 


Standard 


emingten 
ypewriter 


Wrexorr, Seamans ¢ Benepict 
No. 327 BROADWAY 


Extra Super 
Web 


F inest Nickel 
Tyimmings. 


The 
GstionButTon 
— CLASP — 
Lies flat tothe leg. 


Cannot Unfaste 
Se Accidentally. 


GEORGE RosT@. BOSTON,MASS. 





‘ate 


Bema 7) 4 nul, ry 


IT CANNOT DBE 
IMPROVED 
IT CANNOT BE 
EQUALLED 
Te (HOICEST of all 
> ame TODACCO 


“=. 


ap oz. Trial Package 
SY Post paid fer 25 C.F 
ASend l0c.in stampsp 
for pair of © ff 
CELLULOID 








MARBURG BROS 
BALTIMORE MD. 








2. onary 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 





Wedding Invitations and Announce- 


ments, Reception, At Home, and 


ss Visiting Cards executed 


in the best Style. 


Personal Monograms, Address Dies, 
Crests, Coats-of-Arms, etc., Cut on 


Steel and Embellished upon the 
Newest and most fashion- 
able Writing Paper. 
Orders by mail carefully filled. 


| 18th St., 19th St. & 6th Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








“The change has come!”’ 
NEW PRICE, $80! 





We admit the justice of the public’ 

demand for fair prices on the best of 
wheels, and have so perfected our 
methods, with a view to improvement 
and economy, that we can now place a 
popular price on 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


$so 


* The hizhest high grade price that's fair," 
and earnestly invite in 


spection and comparison 


UNIQUE BOOKLET FREE AT ALL RAMBLER AGENCIES 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brooklyn. 
Detroit, Cincinnati. Buffalo. London and 
Coventry, England. 


| Wa 























The bride’s new home may not supply 
ZS) All luxuries the old provided, 
= But sometimes if is wise to buy 
¢ » The very best, and, rightly g-sided, 
x The little wife prefers, like mother, 
Pure Ivory Soap to any other. 


\ Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'th 
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For relief and cure of weak back, weak muscles, stiff or laid. joints, 
pains in the chest and around the hips, strains, stitches, and all local pains 


Alicoek’s Anew 


Plasters = 
are unequaled. \ 


>. 
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; VIN MARIANI | 


MARIANI WINE- THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 








‘“VIN MARIANI GIVES TO BODY AND BRAIN RENEWED VITALITY, IT IS THE 
SUPREME REMEDY FOR ALL WHO ARE OVERWORKED.” 


JULES CLARETIE. 


Write to WARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
62 W. 16th ST.,NEW YORK. Indorsements and a of Celebrities. 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann 
Lonpov : : 989 Oxford St 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES | 


1897 Models, 5, Nickel Steel Tubing, Standard of the 
World, have no equal, $100, 


1896 COLUMBIAS 


Models 40, 41 and 44, known everywhere and have no 
superior except the 1897 Columbias, ‘ ‘ 2 $75 
Model 42, 26-inch wheels, = $65 


Hartford Bicycles 


Patterns 7 and 8 reduced from $75 to $60 
Patterns 9 “‘ 10 - ” 60 “ 55 


Equal to any bicycles made except Columbias. » 
We ask experts to examine them piece by piece. 
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Other Hartfords, $50, $45, $40. ( 
SOME SECOND-HAND BICYCLES AT BARCAINS. » 





Col b alog free fre any Col b . 
Sealer? by aailtrom us tor one sent stamp, POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. | 
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“ § Chocolate 


made by 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1780, 

at Dorchester, Mass. 


Has the well-known 


YELLOW 
LABEL 


on the front of every pack- 














you get in 
wheeling the 


The More pe 


more pleasure you get. You can't be comfortable 
if the saddle hurts the least bit. The’g7 Mesinger 
Saddle does not hurt. It’s perfection of health 






and ease. ‘'g6 model was good, but the ’g7's 
better. Indorsed by the leading physicians, 
$3 50, express paid. 


| HULBERT AIR BRAKE. 


Now that high gears are so much in vogue the 
brake is almost a necessity. Ours is light, easy 
to work, quick, positive, and can be attached to 
any wheel. The braking pressure is upon the 
rear wheel, where it should be. Price, $3 50, 
express prepaid. 

For sale everywhere, 









age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocolatiere,” 
on the back. 








None other Genuine. 


Mention where you saw this, and send 4c. for souvenir pin. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


rnue t MESINGER 


Wes ATTAN 
. — SADDLE 
All yo have guessed 

WE poe ole -naeteeaA may oe 6 

PAY be wrong. If you wish to 83 W. 23d St., N.Y., Opp. Old Store. 













Sporting Goods, 


know the truth, send for 





EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


T ‘**How and Why,” issued 
POS = ; 
by the PENN MUTUAI 
LIFE, ga2i-? Chestnut 
ACE . Street, Philadelphia. 


-COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THR WORLD 
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The Only Wheel in America 
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« She & Yo.) Vv XX 
; ‘ . SALESROOMS f 
\\ CHAS.H.SIEG MFG, W YORK: io1-103 buANE sTREET BS 
. KENOSHA, WIS. CHICAGO 285 WABASH AVENUE SN 
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that has watch-case dust-caps over all its 
bearings. Mud, dust, or sand cannot reach 
the bearings. They add 50 per cent. to 
the life of a bicycle. 


The 


past 3 
record of 


Windsor Bicycles 
is the best 


recommendation 
a buyer 
can ask for. 


Windsors are sold wherever first-class 
dealers can be found. Buyers need never 
“wish I had seen a Windsor.” 


Catalogue for the asking. 
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A Famous Road. 


Some features which have made it so. 
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DOUBLE TRACKS. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 


Use it for travel between Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, New York. 


Send for free copy of our little book—‘‘ Justifying its Excellence.” 


A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, 0, 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


: Issues Life Insurance Policies for CHILDREN, WOMEN, and MEN : 
: Ages, } to 70—$15 to $50,000 t 


Under 


PROFIT-SHARING POLICIES 


Premiums payable Weekly, Quarterly, Half-Yearly, Yearly 














$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities. 


FLAS... FAS... 
Life Assets, P 
Insurance i $19,541,827 ¢ 
oe: == PRUDENTIAL Income, ‘ 
¢ STRENGTH OF $14,158,445 + 
%. $320,453,483 GISRALTAR ‘ 
t 3 Surplus, t 
% noe ae 
+ ip tas $4,034,116 + 
nearly z 
+ Claims Paid, + 
+ 2,500,000 over i 
+ FIVE YEARS’ STEADY SWEEP ONWARD. a: 
% Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896. Sue + 
eo ee re $6,889,674 $19,545,827 $12,652,153 ¥ 
@ Meee sc ek a 1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 + 
2 RN ks eR 6,703,635 14,158,445 7,454,813 <= 
+ Insurance in force 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 + 
£ Interest Earnings. 290,348 825,805 535,452 £ 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA = 
t JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark, N.J. + 
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ON YOUR WAY 
EAST OR WEST * *& 


STOP OVER AT 


Niagara Falls. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


RRANGEMENTS have been perfected permitting passengers holding through first-class tickets 
via the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


between the East and West, to stop over at Niagara-Falls for a period not exceeding ten days, 
thus affording travelers by the ‘‘Great Four-Track Line” ample opportunity to see the World's 
Greatest Cataract without incurring additional expense for railroad fare. 





HORSESHOE FALL, NIAGARA, ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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THE ABOVE 


TRAVELING BY THE NEW YORK CENTRAL YOU PASS THROUGH THE MOHAWK VALLEY, FAMOUS IN SONG AND STORY AS ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL VALLEYS IN THE WORLD. 
PICTURE GIVES ONLY A FAINT IDEA OF ITS SURPASSING BEAUTY. REV. DR, T, DE WITT TALMAGE SAYS: ‘*THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SIGHT I EVER WITNESSED WAS IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY.” 


Passenger fares on the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad are less than on any other rail- 
road in the world. . 

The historic Hudson River—one of the most beauti- 
ful rivers in the world—is in view for 150 miles. 

Traveling by the New York Central you arrive 
at and depart from Grand Central Station, Fourth Avenue 
and 42d Street, centre of the Hotel, Residence and Theatre 
District—-this being the only Trunk Line whose trains 
enter the city of New York. 














